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Train Accidents in March. 
The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of March : 

COLLISIONS. 


REAR. 


On the morning of the 2d a freight train on the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie road ran irto the rear of a passenger 
warn which had stopped at Carbon, Pa., doing some 

amage. 

On the vight of the 3d a freight train on the Northern 
Pacific road, with a snow-plow in front, ran into a precedin 
freight which had stopped at Jocko, Montana, without send- 
ing back a signal. he snow-plow split the caboose in two, 
throwing the me. who were in it in every direction. Two 
trainmen were fatally scalded by the steam from the engine, 
and five oters were burt. 

On the afternoon of the 5th a freight train on the Grand 
Ripids & Indiana road ran into the rear of a construction 
train near Portland, Ind., damaging several cars. 

On the evening of the 7th a passenger train on the Balti- 
more & Ohio road ran into the rear of a freight train near 
Gastonville, Pa., damaging several cars and injuring a 
brakeman. 

On the morning of the 8th in Macon, Ga., on the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road, an engine ran into 
another engine on a curve. One was a regular shifting 
engine and the other the engine of the north-bound freight, 
but it was not attached to the train at the time of the 
collision. The two locomotives came together with consid- 
erable force, doing some damage, and became interlaced or 
fastened together. Both of the engineers were bruised 
somewhat by the shock of the collision, und one of the 
firemen had his arm aud shoulder hurt. The fireman went 
back to the yard to get another engine to pull the two 
collided engines apart. As this third engine was coming 
the fireman was unable to reverse it, on account of his hurt 
hand, and his engine ran into the other two and knocked 
them both off the track. Superintendent Mallory sus- 
pended both of the engineers. 

On the night of the 11th a freight train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road ran into a preceding 
freigut near Suffero, N. Y., damaging the engine and nine 
cars. Seven of the cars were oiltanks, The oil caught 
fire and the wreck was entirely destroyed and the track 
was burnt up and destroyed for over a quarter of a mile. 
The road was blocked all night. 

On the morning of the 12th a passenger train on the 
North Shore road ran into a snow-plow with two locomo- 
tives standing at Champlain, Que., making a very trouble- 
some wreck. 

On the morning of the 14th a freight train on the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern road ran into a another freight 
which was just going into a siding at Blackberry, 
lil. Both engines were badly damaged, one of them being 
thrown over into a ditch on its side, 

On the night of the 18th a freight train on the Norfolk & 
Western road ran into a preceding freight which had stalled 
on a grade near Crump Mills, Va., wrecking five curs. Itis 
said that the second train was following the first so 
closely that although the conductor sent a flag back 
promptly he was not in time. . 

On the night of the 18th a freight train on the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western road ran into a greveting freight 
which had stopped to take.water at Cuba, N. Y., wrecking 
several cars, 

On the evening of the 19th a freight train on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy road ran into the rear of a passenger 
train which bad stopped near Malvern, Ia., to remedy some 
slight breakage of the engine. Two cars were wrecked. 

On the night of the 20tb a freight train on the Chicago & 
Northwestern road ran into a preceding freight near 
Mechanicsville, Ia., damaging several cars. There was a 
dense fog at the time. 

Very early on the morning of the 21st a freight train on 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern road broke in two 
near Angola, N. Y., and the rear section afterwards ran 
into the forward one, damaging several cars. The collision 
caused an oil tank on the train to explode and take fire. In 
a short time the wreck was burned up and entirely destroyed 
and the ties on both tracks for some distance were burned 
up and the rails warped out of shape. Two brakemen were 
hurt and two men who were near the track when the oil 
tank exploded were also badiy hurt. In all 26 cars were 
canon and the track had to be relaid for nearly half a 
nile. 

About noon on the 22d a passenger train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran into an emigrant train 
whick had stopped at Red Wing, Minn., wrecking two cars 
and injuring 15 persons slightly. 

On the morning of the 53a a freight train on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road broke in two near Newport, Ky., and 
the rear section ran into the forward one wrecking seven 
cars and injuring three trainmen. 

On the morning of the 24th a yard engine on the Texas & 
Pacific roud ran into a freight train at Dallas, Tex , wreck- 
ing several cars. 

On the afternoon of the 26th a coal train on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ran into the rear of a freight train which had 
stopped at Tinker Run, Pa., wrecking the caboose and an- 
other car and blocking one track for three hours. 

On the night of the 26th a freight train on the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern road ran intoa preceding freight 
near Oliphant, Ark., damaging the engine and several cars. 
The engineer, fireman and a brakeman were killed. 

Oa the afternoon of the 27th a freight train on the Pitts 
burgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago road ran into a preceding 
freight near Bellevue, Pa., wrecking several cars. 

On the night of the 27th a freight train on the Pennsyl.- 
vania Railroad ran into a shifting freight in the yard at 
Harrisburg, Pa. Some twelve cars were badly broken and 
the wreck scattered over the yard. The engineer jumped, 
but was caught under the engine and killed. 

On the evening of the 28th a passenger train on the New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo road ran into a freight train 
which was backing into a siding at Savannah, N. Y. Both 
engines and a number of cars were badly damaged and two 
trainmen hurt. The road was blocked all night. 

On the morning of the 29th a freight train on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ran into a preceding freight near Salts- 
burg, Pa. Several cars were wrecked, the engine damaged, 
and the engineer killed. 

BUTTING. 


On the morning of the 1st there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis road near Oregon, O., in which hoth engines were 
damaged and several cars badly broken. 

Oa the night of the 1st there was a butting collision be- 





tween two freight trains on the Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts- 
burgh road near Bowerstown, O., by which both engines 
and several cars were wrecked. It is said that one of the 
trains had orders to wait, but did not observe them. = 

On the morning of the 3d there was a butting collision 
between a wild engine and a freight train on the Virgivia 
Midland road near Lynchburg, Va, The engineer of the 
wild engine reversed bis engine and jumped off. 

As soon as it recovered from the shock of its collision it 
started off backwards, and ran down the track at a bigh 
speed and into the yard at Lynchburg, where it met a Nor- 
folk & Western train just hauling out, causing a second 
collision. In this the runaway engine was completely 
wrecked and the other locomotive considerably damaged. 

On the evening of the 3d there was a butting collision be- 
tween two passenger trains on the East Tennessee, Virginia 
& Georgia road near Juliette, Ga., caused by a misunder- 
standing in orders received by one of the trains. Both en- 
gines were badly wrecked, and two baggage cars and a fruit 
car badly broken up. The engineer and fireman of one train 
were killed and an express messenger was hurt. 

Very early on the morning ot the 5th there was a butting 
collision between two freight trains on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy road near Millington, Ill. Both engines and 
several cars were badly wrecked. One fireman was killed, the 
tireman, both engineers and a brakeman were hurt. «The 
other accident was caused, it is said, by a mistake in orders 
given by the train dispatcher. ele 

On the morning of the 9th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger and a construction train on the Kansas 
City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs road near Plattsmouth, 
Ia. Both engines and several cars were wrecked, three 
trainmen and one passenger hurt. nn 

On the afternoon of the 15th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Chicago & Grank Trunk 
road near South Bend, Ind., caused by a mistake in orders. 
Both engines and a number of cars were badly wrecked, 
one trainman fatally injured and four other less severely 
hurt. 

On the evening of the 22d there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Ohio & Mississippi road 
near Vincennes, Ind., both engines and 14 cars being 
wrecked. 

On the morning of the 19th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger train and a pay train on the Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis road near Northfield, Minn. Both engines 
were badly damaged and a fireman hurt. 

On the night of the 10th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Chicugo & Alton road 
near Marshall, Mo., by which both engines and several cars 
were damaged. 

On the afternoon of the 20th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger and a freight train on the International 
& Great Northern road near Palestine, Tex. Both engines 
and several cars were damaged. 

On the morning of the 21st there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Missouri Pacific road near 
Independence, Mo.,, wrecking both engines and ten cars, and 
injuring a brakeman. It is said the collision was caused by 
the conductor of one of the trains forgetting his orders. 

On the evening of the 24th there was a butting collision 
between a passenger and a freight train on the Toledo, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis road in Cincinnati, O. Both engines 
were damaged. After the collision it was found that there 
was nobody on board the freigbt train, and it was after- 
wards discovered that the crew, expecting an accident on 
the steep grade a mile above, had jumped} off and left the 
train to take care of itself. 

On the evening of the 29th there was a butting collision 
between two freight trains on the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
road near Massillon, O. Both engines and several cars were 
badly wrecked. Both trains were running out of time. 

CROSSING. 

On the morning of the 28th a Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul freight ran into a Minneapolis & St. Louis freight at 
the crossing of the two roads in Norwood, Minn., wrecking 


five cars. 
DERAILMENTS. 
BROKEN RAIL, 


On .the morning of the 1st the engine and six cars of a 
freight train on the Texas & St. Louis road were thrown 
from the track near Jefferson, Tex., by a broken rail. The 
engineer and fireman were hurt. 

Early on the morning of the 4th an Illinois Central - 
senger train was thrown from the track by a broken rail on 
the Chicago & Iowa road near Maryland, Ill. Two cars 
were damaged and three passengers hurt. 

Early on the morning of the 11th [pecenare train on the 
Canadian Southern Division of the Michigan Central road 
struck a broken rail near St. Thomas, Ont., and two cars 
were thrown from the track. Two passengers were slightly 
burt. 

On the evening of the 13th several cars of a passenger 
train on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road were 
thrown from the track near Joliet, Ill., by a broken rail. 

On the morning of the 15th a passenger train on the 
Western North Carolina road struck a broken rail near 
Marion, N. C. The whole train was thrown from the track 
and the engine and baggage car were badly wrecked. The 
engineer was killed and a fireman hurt. 

On the night of the 15th a passenger train on the Ala- 
bama Great Southern road struck a broken rail near Steele, 
Ala., and one car was thrown from the track. 

On the night of the 15th a freight train on the Richmond 
& Danville road struck a broken rail near Durham, N. C., 
and nine cars were thrown from the track and piled up in a 
bad wreck. 

On the night of the 17th a coal train on the Toledo, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis road struck a broken rail near Dayton, 
O., and the engine was thrown from the track and a number 
of coal cars piled up on top of it. The fireman was caught 
under the engine and roasted to death before he could be 
taken out. The engineer was crushed between the engine 
and tender and killed at once. 

On the afternoon of the 19th a passenger train on the 
Central Branch road struck a broken rail when near 
Frankfort, Kan., and the rear car was thrown from the 
track and upset in the ditch. Three passengers were seri- 
ously hurt, besides a number slightly bruised. 

On the night of the 29th a passenger train on the Vicks- 
burg & Meridian road was thrown from the track near 
Forest, Miss., by a broken rail. 

BROKEN FROG. 


On the moreing the 24th the engine and one car of a 
freight train on the Batesville & Brinkley road were thrown 
from the track near Brinkley, Ark., by a broken frog. 


BROKEN SWITCH-ROD. 


Very early on the morning of the 10th the engine of a 
passenger train ou the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
road was thrown from the track in New Haven, Conn., by a 
broken switch-rod. 

BROKEN BRIDGE. . 

On the morning of the Ist-a freight train on the Montrose 
Railroad broke through the bridge over the Meshoppen 
Creek, near Tunkhannock, Pa., and the engine and five cars 
went down and were wrecked. 





On the afternoon of the 9th the engine of a freight train 
on the Texas & St. Louis road broke through a trestle 
bridge at Brauer’s Lake, Mo., and went down into the lake. 
The engineer was drowned. 

On the morning of the 19th a bridge on the Missouri 
Pacific road near Prairie Lick, Mo., gave way under a freight 
train, and eight cars went down and were piled up in the 
creek in a bad wreck. 

On the morning of the 24th a trestle bridge on the Georgia 
Railroad, near Milledgeville, Ga., gave way under a pas- 
senger train. The engine crossed over, but the baggage and 
express cars went down and were badly damaged. 


SPREADING OF RAILS. 


On the morning of the 3d a passenger train on the Utica, 
Ithaca & Elmira road was thrown from the track at East 
Spencer, N. Y., by the spreading of the rails, A brakeman 
was burt. 

On the morning of the 4th a passenger train on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western road was thrown from the 
track near Bellman, Pa.; by the spreading of the rails. 

On the morning of the 5th a construction train on the St. 
Louis, [ron Mountain & Southern road was thrown from 
the track near White River, Ark , by the spreading of the 
rails. Several cars were wrecked. Two laborers were 
killed and three others badly burt. 

On the morning of the 10th a passenger train on the 
Texas & St. Louis road was thrown from the track near 
Corsicana, Tex., by the —— of the rails. Two cars 
upset and four passengers were badly hurt. 

On the morning of the 20th a freight train on the Texas 
& St. Lou‘’s road was thrown from the track in Longview, 
Tex., by the spreading of the rails. 

On the morning of the 20th a passenger train on the New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo road was thrown from the 
track near New Durham, N. J., by the spreading of the rails. 

On the morning of the 20th a passenger train on the 
Elmira, Cortland & Northern road was thrown from the 
track near Perryville, N. Y., by the spreading of the rails. 
One car rolled over down a bank and was badly damaged, 
injuring six passengers. 

On the morning of the 25th a freight train on the Elmira, 
Cortland & Northern road was thrown from the track near 
Canastota, N. Y., by the spreading of the rails, and four 
cars went into a ditch. 

BROKEN WHEEL. 


On the night of the 6th a car of a freight train on the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western road was thrown from the 
track near Callicoon, N. Y., by a broken wheel. 

On the morning of the 7th the engine of a passenger train 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road was thrown 
from the track near Astoria, Ia., by the breaking of a 
wheel. The engine was thrown over on its side, the engi- 
neer and fireman were killed, and a brakeman was very 
badly burt. 

On the evening of the 9th six cars of a freight train on the 
St. Joseph & Western road were thrown from the track 
uear Marysville, Kan., by a broken wheel. 

On the night of the 9th two cars of a passenger train on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford road were thrown 
from the track on a trestle bridge at Mott Haven, N. Y., by 
the breaking of a wheel. Both cars went on the bridge and 
upset into the Harlem River. One passenger was badly 
a The others escaped uninjured and were rescued by 

ts. 


On the night of the 18thacar ofa freight train on the 
New York Central & Hudson River road was thrown from 
the track near Auburn, N. Y., by a broken wheel, blocking 
the track two hours. 

Early on the morning of the 19th five cars of a freight 
train on the New York, Lake Erie & Western road were 
a from the track near Port Jervis, N. Y., by a broken 
wheel. 

On the morning of the 25th acarof acoal train on the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey was thrown from the track 
at Annandale, N. J., by a broken wheel, and the 25 following 
cars were piled up on top of it in a bad wreck. 

On the night of the 27th several cars of a freight train on 
the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road were thrown from 
the track near Wabash, [ad., by a broken wheel. 


BROKEN AXLE. 


On the morning of the 20th several cars of a freight train 
on the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg road were thrown 
from the track at Hess Roads, N. Y., by a broken axle. 

On the night of the 30th nine cars of a freight train on 
the Chicago & Grand Trunk road were thrown from the 
track near Battle Creek, Mich., by a broken axle. 


BROKEN TRUCK. 


On the morning of the 9th several cars of a freight train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road were 
—" from the track near Bergen, N. Y., by a broken 
truck. 

ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION, 


On the evening of the 16th a freight train on the Pine 
Creek road struck a large rock which had fallen upon the 
track in a side-hill cutting near Cedar Run, Pa. The engine 
and one car went down from the bank into the creek, and 
twenty-four other cars left the track. The engineer was 
killed and a fireman badly hurt. The conductor and brake- 
man escaped uninjured by swimming across the creek. 

On the morning of the 27th a passenger train on the New 
York Central & Hudson River road ran intoa caboose which 
had jumped the adjoining track a moment before and upset 
upon the passenger track. The engine was thrown over 
ya wel damaged and two cars were also somewhat 

maged. 

Very early on the morning of the 28th the engine and 
one car of a passenger train on the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Co. road were thrown from the track near Bla- 
lock, Or., by a rock which had rolled upon the track ina 
cut. The engineer and fireman were hurt. 

WASHOUTS AND LANDSLIDES. 

On the evening of the 3d a passenger train on the 
Southern Pacitic road ran into a wash-out near Tehachepi, 
Cal., doing some damage. 

On the evening of the 5th a freight train on the Southern 
Pacific road ran into a wash-out near Indian Wells, Cal., 
and an engine and several cars were wrecked. 

On the night of the 10tha freight train on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio road ran into a land-slide near Fort Spring, W. Va., 
was thrown from the track and down a high bank. The 
engineer was killed. 

n the afternoon of the 13th as a freight train on the 
Pine Creek road was near Jersey Shore, Pa., a land-slide 
struck the train, throwing several cars from the track ana 
nearly covering the engine up with earth. The road was 
blocked for a day. 

On the afternoon of the 19th an express train on the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago road ran intoa land-slide 
near Salem, O., and the engine and entire train were 
thrown from the track. The engine upset down a bank, and 
it appears that either at the moment it upset or immediately 
afterward the boiler exploded. The engine was torn to 
pieces and completely destroyed. The engineer and fire- 
man were both killed. The cars were not seriously dam- 
aged, wr passengers were burt, but all of them very 
slightly. It was at first reported that the accident was 
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caused by the explosion of the boiler, but the evidence indi- 
cates that the train struck a Jand-slide and that the engine 
had left the track before the boiler bad exploded, although 
the explosion caused the greater eagle of the damage. 

On the afternoon of the 21st the engine and three cars of 
a freight train on the Pine Creek road were thrown from 
the track at Jersey Shore, Pa., by a land-slide, and went 
downabank. The engineer and.a brakeman were hurt. 

On the evening of the 24th a freight train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road ran into a wash-out near Cannon 
i Minn. Several cars were wrecked and four trainmen 

urt. 

On the evening of the 24th a wrecking. train on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road which had been sent to 
a train wrecked in a wash-out, ran into another wash-out 
near Cannon Falls, Minn., and the engine and wrecking ear 
were badly damaged. 

On the afternoon of the 26th a passenger train on the 
New Haven & Northampton road ran into a wash-out near 
South Deerfield, Mass., and an engine and baggage car 
went into the gap. The express messenger was badly hurt. 

On the morning of the 27th a passenger train on the 
Maine Central Railroad ran into a Jand-slide near Yar- 
mouth, Me., and an engine and three cars were thrown 
from the track and badly damaged. All the passenger cars 
remained on the track. 

SNOW. 


On the moruing of the 9th a snow-plow and three engines 
on the Maine Central road were thrown from the track in a 
deep drift in Jay, Me., blocking the road completely all day. 

On the night of the 19th an engine and snow-plow on the 
New Brunswick road, which had been sent out to attempt 
to clear the road, were thrown from the track into a drift 
near Bluff, N. B., and both of them rolled down the baok 
and upon the ice in the St. John’s River. 


WIND. 


On the afternoon of the 25th six cars of a train on the 
Louisville & Nashville road were blown from the track by 
a tornado near London, Ky., and were wrecked. <A brake- 
man was killed. 

RUNAWAY CARS. 


On the afternoon of the 3d a passenger car attached to the 
rear of a coal train on the Bradford, Bordell & Kinzua road 
broke loose when near Bradford, Pa., and ran back at great 
speed down a steep grade until it struck a curve, when it 
jumped the track and went down a bigh bank and was 
completely wrecked. There was no one on board of the car 
at the time. 

On the night of the 21st a freight train on the In- 
dianapolis Belt Railroad broke in two near Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., and the detached cars started back down grade 
following the Belt road and the Union tracks into the Pan- 
Handle station, running completely through that station, 
smashing the doors and butting posts at the end of it and 
piling themselves in a bad wreck in the street beyond. The 
wreck was scattered all over the street and against the walls 
of the buildings opposite the freight house. 


MISPLACED SWITCH. 


On the morning of the 4th a freight train on the Texas & 
Pacific road was thrown from the track near Texarkana, 
‘Tex., by a misplaced switcb. 

On the morning of the 4th several cars of a freight train 
on the Syracuse, Geneva &Corning road were thrown from 
the track at Bennett, N. Y., by a misplaced switch. A 
brakeman was thrown from the car and killed. 

On the evening of the 6th a passenger train on the Phila- 
delpbia & Reading road ran off the track near Bridgeport, 
Pa., and several cars were badly damaged. The accident is 
supposed to bave been caused by a misplaced switch. 

On the morning of the 7th the engine and several cars of 
a coal train on the Columbus, Hocking Valley and Toledo 
road were thrown from the track at Nelsonville, 0., by a 
misplaced switch. 

On the evening of the 29th the engineof a freight train on 
the Union Pacific road_was thrown from the track by a 
misplaced switch near Kansas City, Mo. A brakeman was 
injured. 

MALICIOUS. 


On the night of the 26th a freight train on the Northern 
Pacific road went through a small bridge near Miles City, 
Montana, which had been set on fire by tramps. The engine 
crossed over, but six cars went down with the bridge and 
were wrecked. The fireman jumped from the engine and 
was badly hurt. 

UNEXPLAINED. 


About poon on the 4th several cars of a freight train on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road ran off the track at 
Lum’s Crossing, Ill., blocking the road a short time. 

On the mourning of the 12th acar of a switching freight 
train on the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia road ran off 
the track in Titusville, Pa., and knocked down the corner of 
a foundry adjoining the track. 

On the night of the 12th two cars of a freight train on the 
Utah Central road ran off the track on a bridge over the 
Sevier River near Peaver, Utah. Both cars went over the 
bridge and fell into the river. 

On the morning of the 17th the rear car of a passenger 
train on the Maryland Central road jumped the track near 
Fallston, Md., and up-et down a bank, injuring six passen- 
gers, all of them very slightly. 

On the morning of the 18th the engine of a freight train 
on the Toledo. Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran off the track 
in Dayton, O., and upset into the canal. Three men, who 
were on the engine, were hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 18th a passenger train on the 
Syracuse, Chenango & New York road was thrown from 
the track near Lebanon, N. Y., and upset into a mill-dam 
adjoining the road. The engineer and fireman were burt. 

On the morning of the 21st several cars of a freight train 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad ran off the track at Octorara 
Junction, Pa., and were siightly damaged. 

On the afternoon of the 21st the rear car of a passenger 
train on the Bradford, Eldred and Cuba road ran off the 
track at Petrolia, N. Y., and upset. 

On the eer samy of the 25th several cars of a freight train 
on the Northern Central road ran off the track near Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., blocking the road for some time. 

_ On the afternoon of the 25th six cars of a freight train 
jeaeed the track on a trestle at Westport, Ark., on the St. 

ouis & San Francisco road and went off the trestle, drag- 
ging the engine down on top of them. The engine and cars 
were nar gary @ wrecked. The engineer was caught under 
the engine and killed, but the fireman escaped with the loss 
of one ear. 

On the morning of the 26th the caboose of a freight train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road jumped the 
track and upset upon the adjoining track near Manlius, 
N. Y. Another accident was caused by this. 

On the morning of the 27th the engine of a freight train 
on the Northera Pacific road ran off the track near andan, 
Dak., and upset. The engineer was slightly burt. 

On the afternoon of the 31st a wild engine on the Renn- 
selaer & Saratoga road ran off the track at Rupert, Vt., and 


upset. The engineer, a fireman and another man who was 
riding on the engine were badly hurt. 
OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
BOILER EXPLOSION. . 

On the evening of the 24th the engine of a special pas- 
senger train on the Hannibal & St. Joseph road exploded 
its boiler just as the train was starting from Brucklin, Mo. 
The engine was torn to pieces and the engineer was badly 
scalded. 

OTHER. 

On the morning of the 3d the engine of a freight train on 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western road broke a coupling 
rod when near Wellsville, N. Y., and one side of the engine 
was damaged. 

On the afternoon of the 14th a wheel broke under a car of 
a passenger train on the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road 
in Che mpaign, IIl., but the car did not leave the track. 

On the morning of the 25th a construction train on the 
New York, Ontario & Western road when near Cernwall 
Junction, N. Y.,a number of dynamite cartridges, which 
had been placed under a pail on the tender, exploded, 
blowing out one side of the tender and completely destroy- 
ing it. 

. SUMMARY. 

This is a total of 115 accidents, in which 26 persons were 
killed and 112 injured. As compared with March, 1883, 
there was a decrease of 27 accidents, an increase of 13 
killed, and a decrease of 25 injured. 

The three months of the current year to the end of March 
show a total of 372 accidents, 104 killed and 502 hurt. This 
is a monthly average of 124 accidents, 35 killed and 167 
injured. March was below the average in all respects. 








Arrangement of Ladder-Rounds and Grab-lrons on 
Boston and Albany Freight Cars. 

The accompanying engraving illustrates a. somewhat pe- 
culiar arrangement of grab-irons and ladder-rounds on the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, more particularly in the slight 
upward turn given to the inside end of the lower round, 
which is obviously one of those seemingly trivial changes of 

















detail which are yet a much-needed safeguard, costing almost 
nothing. The vertical grab-irons are so placed to give the 
brakeman a good hold when uncoupling from above or 
climbing up between the cars. The lower one only is used 
at both ends of the car, the brake-shaft serving in place of 
the upper one at the end of the car not shown. The iron 
corner-plates are also worthy of attention as un excellent de- 
tail, giving greater strength and safety from small injuries, 








Freight-Car Couplers. 


The following is an abstract of the discussion on this sub. 
ject at the April meeting of the Car-Builders’ Club. 

Mr. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON explained his design for an 
automatic car-coupler, which can not be described clearly 
without an engraving. 

Mr. CREAMER, inventor of the Creamer brake, expressed 
in strong language much regret and indignation at the de- 
lay in taking up and acting gee, f upon this subject, 
claiming that to not do anything until it was certain that 
absolutely the best thing had been done was inexcusable. 

Mr. ROBERTSON recommended suggesting some standard 
of the size that would be recognized by the Club as desirable 
or requisite. 

Mr. KEELER, speaking as a railroad officer, said that some- 
thing must be done before a great while, or those who make 
the laws would force them to do something. It was already 
agitating the minds of legislators and railroad commission- 
ers. The proper persons to take the initiative were the car 
builders, and if they would appoint a committee with 
power he thought they would be backed up by the managers. 

Mr. M. N. Forney was glad to hear an expression of opinion 
from a man engaged in practical railroad working like Mr. 
Keeler. But in spite of all that had been said and thought 
about the subject, and all the time and labor devoted to it, 
very serious difficulties stood in the way, such as those 
hardly realize who urge the adoption of a self-coupler. 
In a receut conversation, Mr, C. F. Adams, Jr., late a Rail- 
road Commissioner of Massachusetts, had told the speaker 
that he had given a good deal of attention to the subject, 
but bad abandoned all hope of the adoption of a coupler 
through the instrumentality of the railroad commissions. 
The problem would have to work itself out, 

A leading patent lawyer recently said that whoever 
undertook the investigation of the subject should familiarize 
himself with the car-coupler patents already taken out, of 
which there were between 3,000 and 4, . Mr. Forney 
himself, thinking it might be well to get copies of these 
patents, calculated the expense, which at 10 cents each 
would be nearly $400, so he was not ready to order them at 
once. It would be an enormous task to investigate these 
4,000 patents, eliminate the worthless ones, and select the 
comparatively small number that have some merit. But 
this would only be a preface to the serious work, the experi- 





menting with those few that seem to have some merit. 





Then probably there would bave to be a period of modifica- 
tion. There are about 600,000 freight cars in the country 
now, and to apply a self-coupler to all these would cost an 
immense sum. It is therefore important to fix upon one 
that will be somewhere near the best. 

If the Master Car-Builders’ Assvciation sbould appoint a 
committee to take up this subject, it would not require a 
prophet to foretell the result. The members appointed would 
be busy men who could not leave their duties for any 
great levgth of time. They would talk the subject over, 
count noses, approve what the majority said, and try to get 
out of the scrape as best they could. 

To make the investigation properly, a number of men 
must give months to it. The Car-Builders’ Association at 
present has not the means to command the kind of ability 
needed for such an investigation. The Connecticut Railroad 
Commission had said that if- the Master Car-Builders’ 
Association had a man of the same ability in regard to car- 
couplers that Mr. W. F. Allen, Secretary of the Time Con- 
vention, had exercised in regard to standard time, then a 
standard car-coupler would be adopted. The speaker did 
not like this aspersion of the association. Its members can 
not give the necessary time. But something ought to be 
done. The vast misery inflicted by the present method of 
coupling cars is hard to realize. He would not put the 
slighest obstacle in the way of the solution of the problem, 
but he would point out the real difficulties that lie in the 
way of taking any practical steps. 

Mr. ECCLESINE was astonished to hear such a worker as 
Mr. Forney take the position that the problem could not be 
solved because it cannot be solved without great labor. He 
thought the Car-Builders’ Association ought to take the re- 
sponsibility—ought to be able by themselves to ascertain 
what is necessary, and prescribe the requirements which a 
coupler must fulfill. 

Mr. McCormack, representing the Gifford coupler, made 
some remarks about the merits of that device. and said that 
he would be glad to furnish 10, 20 or 1,000 couplers, to be re- 
turned if not approved. 

Mr. KEELER explained that he did not mean that the 
car-builders should appoint a committee from among them- 
selves to select or make tests of the different devices, but 
that they should hire a committee of scientific men, who 
should use their best judgment, and when they got ready 
to report what number they considered bed sufficient merits, 
the car-builders then could call a meeting, and could wit 
ness tests, and decide for themselves. The railroad mana- 
gers would readily accede to their suggestions, 

Mr. ForNEY thought tbat was really the only practical 
way of solving the question, and it was because the car- 
builders and railroad managers had not been educated up to 
the point that they were standing where they were to-day. 
The only possible way of solving it would be to employ 
some persons who could devote :he necessary time to it. 

Mr. McCorMAck said the lack of uniformity among tbe 
different roads was a great obstacle. One road uses a 9-in. 
link; another 914-in.; another 1014-in.; another 1l-in. One 
wants \4-in. of slack; another, 2-in. slack. The first thing to 
do is to make cars as uniform in height and shape as pcssible. 
He bad some tests made under the supervision of Mr. Cloud, at 
Altoona, not long ago. The first thing he said was, * This 
is made of cast-iron; we have a standard.” They had gota 
man-killer on their road which he thought is most bar- 
barous. It had only one thing to recommend it: it was 
very strong and very cheap. He thought he had the best 
car-coupler in the world, but he knew of 20 car-couplers 
that would save life; 20 couplers that the legislatures ought 
to compel railroad companies to put on. 

Mr. Forney said that Mr. McCormack had stated pre- 
cisely some of the difficulties which stood in the way, and 
part of the duties of a commission would be to investigate 
and report to the railroad companies on that class of diffi- 
culties and try and bring about uniformity. 

A gentleman, representing the Union car-coupler of Bos- 
ton, exbibited a model of his device. 

Mr. MARKS exbibited a model of a car-coupler and de- 
scribed its operation. He said he had this coupler in opera- 
tion on what he supposed to be the worst trainin the country 
—on a logging train. It was working quite satisfactoriiy, 
and the trainmen said that they liked the coupling better 
than — they had ever seen. He would furnish them 
on trial. 

Mr. NxIDLINGER showed a model of the Fort Wayne 
coupler and explained it, 

R. BROWNING exhibited a model of a coupler in use on 
the Baltimore & Obio Railroad. 

THE PRESIDENT called on Gen. Fitz-John Porter, as one 
who had given much thought to the subject, to give some 
light. 

GENERAL PORTER said that the brains and the experience 
and the time not only exist to deal with this matter to give 
it due attention but that have already done sv. A year ago 
last October, at a meeting of the Car-Builders’ Association 
at Niagara Falls, a committee examined car-couplers and 
recommended for trial five of them, and of those five one 
he knew bad been o— and tiied and had been adopted 
by the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and had_ been put 
upon its cars, and had _ proved_ itself success- 
ful, and was very highly recommended. That coupler was 
the Excelsior Car Co.’s automatic coupler. lt had been 
recommended by Mr. Goodwin as being as good a thing 
as he had seen, and he said that he is perfectly satisfied 
with it. It was also in operation on the Missouri Pacific 
road. It had been on the South Carolina roadand also on 
the Connecticut Valley road. He mentioned these facts as 
showing that the Car-Builders’ Association has all the 
facilities for carrying out the wishes of the railroads. They 
could get abundance of timeand have trials on the railroads. 
The recommendation of this Association for any one car- 
coupler, or two or three, undoubtedly would carry sufficient 
influence and would do the Association great good as show- 
ing the country that they are willing to take care of the 
lives and limbs of their associates. He knew of nothing 
better for the Association to take hold of and to work at, 
and believed that many members would be willing to give 
their efforts and exertions to it. 

So far as the expeise connected with his own company’s 
coupler was concerned, Mr. Leniz could probably tell of that. 
The expense probably would be ten or eleven dollars. He 
would be glad to have the Association examine their coup- 
lers and other couplers, take their choice among them, and 
apply one or two of them to the cars. That, he thought, 
would meet with the wishes of the railroads. 

THE PRESIDENT said that of the five devices recommended 
by the committee nearly all had been in use and had proved 
more or less satisfactory, and be was pleased to be able to 
say that more progress had been made toward getting an 
automatic coupler during the last ten months than in all the 
years previous. He was pretty well satisfied that durin 
the next ten months they will arrive at something that will 
come into general use. 

Messrs. THAYER, LANCASTER, GALLANTINE and STAMP 
exhibited models of couplers. 

Mr. NEIDLINGER said that a number of inventors of 
couplers Lad spent a great deal of time and money in their 
efforts for the introduction of the improvements. He for 
one was willing to subscribe toa fund to employ experts 
selected by the leading railroads of the country, three or 
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six months, as they might see fit. There were enough in- 
ventors of car-couplers in the country to employ experts to 
make these tests by paying each a small pittance. : 

Another car-coupler inventor expressed bis willingness to 
subscribe to such a fund. 

Mr. Forney said there was this fatal objection to that 
plan. The person on trial should not fee the judge, and 
the committee to examine these couplers ought to be quite 
independent of inventors of the couplers. The people to pay 
for this commission were the railroad companies themselves. 

Mr. KEELER would not be a party to thé adoption of any 
coupler it it was recommended by a commission paid by the 
inventors, and they would not feel that we were doing 
justice to themselves or to the community at large. The 
railroad companies should bire the men and not have them 
under any obligation whatever to the inventors. Then they 
would be perfectly free to act according to their own judg- 
ment. 








The Proposed Stock Dividend of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 


It will be remembered that at the annual meeting of the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Co. last 
month the following resolutions were presented by the 
representatives of certain trusts in England holding stock of 
this company : 

‘*‘Whereas, The published reports of the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railway Co. show that the 
net earnings of said company have been largely in excess of 
operating expenses, fixed charges and dividends paid, and 

‘Whereas, Large sums so earned, amounting in tbe aggre- 
gate to more than $3,000,000, have from time to time been 
expended in improvements upon the property of said rail- 
way company and its leased lines, and in acquiring addi- 
tional real estate and increased terminal facilities, therefore, 
be it : 

**Resolved, That the directors of the company be and they 
hereby are respectfully requested to declare and to pay in 
cash to stockholders of record, such an amount in dividends 
as properly represents the net earnings of the Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railway for the last fis- 
cal year, and be it 

‘*Resolved, That the directors of the company be and they 
hereby are respectfully requested to declare that the stock- 
holders of record are entitled to such dividend or dividends 
as properly represent the aggregate amount of net earnings 
of the Cleveland, Columbus, Civcinnati & Indianapolis Raul- 
way Co. which have heretofore been applied to improve- 
ments upon and additions to the property of said company 
and the leased lines, and for which the revenue-account of 
said company may properly be reimbursed from capital, or 
additional securities representing the cost of such additions 
ahd improvements, and be it further 

‘* Resolved, That the directors of the said company be and 
they hereby are respectfully requested to take such steps as 
to them may seem proper for providing for the payment to 
shareowners of the net earnings, heretofore applied as 
aforesaid to other purposes.” 

At the first meeting of the board following the annual 
election, these resolutions were brought up for considera- 
tion and the board further heard Mr. James McHenry on 
his views of the financial policy of the company. All these 
matters were referred to a sub-committe2 for consideration 
and report, and that committee has prepared an elaborate 
report which has now been published, and of which a sum- 
mary will be found below : 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


The committee states that for the four years from 1864 to 
1867, the net earnings averaged $653,589 per year, and the 
dividends paid in the same time averaged $614,601 per 
y2ar, or 1014 per cent. on the stock. In 1867 the total 
stock and debt was $6,725,000, a decrease of $66,500 during 
the four years. During this time the road extended only 
from Cleveland to Columbus, baving a close alliance with 
the Little Miami line from Columbus to Cincinnati. Nearly 
all the traffic of the Southern states going to the lakes had 
gone over this line with but little competition. In 1866, 
however, a lurge reduction in the gross earnings commene d, 
chiefly owing to the competition of new rail routes and to 
the opening of water routes which had been closed during 
the war. 

In May, 1867, the Bellefontaine Railroad was acquired 
and the through route to the southwest controlled by the 
company was changed from that via Columbus & Cincin- 
nati to that by Indianapolis. In 1869 the Little Miami 
road, having been leased by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
this company undertook the construction of a road of its 
own to Cincinnati, avoiding Columbus and making the new 
route by Delaware by Springfield and Dayton direct to 
Cincinnati. A year previously the construction of the 
Indianapolis & St. Louis road, in which this company was 
part owner, had been entered upon. 

The financial result of this policy in the period between 
1868 aud 1872, inclusive, tive years, was substantially as 
follows: The net earnings averaged $857,446 per year, an 
increase of 31 per cent. over the preceding period of four 
years, but this increase was made after the mileage owned 
by the company had been increased from 188 to 391 miles 


and the stock and debt increased from $6,425,000 to $18,-| & I 


366,275, showing with nearly three times the amount of 
stock and debt, a gain of only $204,000 in the yearly net 
revenue. The dividends paid in this period averaged $806,- 
122, or 7 per cent. yearly. In plain words, it had only 
been possible to procure tbe net earnings for distribution to 
the shareholders by selling stock or bonds to an extent 
absolutely dangerous to the solvency of the company, as 
the road had ceased to respond with increased net earvings 
to the large outlays attending extensions and changes in 
connection. 

In the period of eleven years, from 1873 to 1883 iuclu- 
sive, the net earnings averaged only $6V1,394 per vear, and 
the dividends -paid during that period have aver- 
aged $320,268, or 244 per cent. yearly. During this 
this period the increase in stock and debt was $4,465,325, 
or over 25 percent. Nearly one-third of this increase was 
in 1883. and was made necessary by the acquirement of 
control over and the rebuilding of the Indianapolis & St. 
Louis and the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute roads between 
Indianapolis and St. Louis, as set forth in the last annual 
report. 

During this period of 11 years the sum of $2,796,000 has 
been expended for additional equipment and permanent im 

rovements of the road, the construction account averaging 

254,000 yearly, and representing the expenditure which 
was regnired under the circumstances simply to hold and 
retain the average yearly net earnings, which: nevertheless 
fell short by about $256,000 of, the average net earnings of 
the preceding period of five years. It must be remembered, 
however, that in this period the road has been burdened with 
the interest charges on $8,000,000 of bonded debt which 
had been put upon it in the preceding pericd of five 

ears, 
" The following comparison is given by the committee to 


illustrate the earning capacity of the road during the tbree - 





periods referred to, the figures given in each case being the 
yearly average for the period named : 


1864-67. 1868-72. 1873-83. 
Freight ton miles...47,863,208 165,464,455 353,933,290 
Rate per ton-mile... 2.456 cts. 1.513 cts. 0.840 cts. 
Cost a .738 ** .095. ** 0.689 “ 
Net oe 0.718 * 0.418 * 0.151 “ 


The decrease in the rate per ton-mile for the third period 
was 44.5 per cent., as compared with the second, and 65.8 
per cent., as compared with the first period. 

These figures show tbat the greatly increased volume of 
freight traffic carried over the road has been entirely with- 
out a corresponding profit. The great decline in rates on 
freight, for which no possible economy in the operating 
expenses can compensate, shows that the increase in earn- 
ings cannot be made simply from an increase in the volume 
of business. 

This was one of the causes of Rs re Tg to the man- 
agement in the result of the policy adopted in 1868, and this 
the committee regards as almost sufficient without further 
argument to show that it would be unwise to incur further 
indebtedness simply for the purpose of declaring dividends. 

The practice of dividing stock among the shareholders to 
represent earnings used for construction was not unknown 
in the earlier history of the company, and indeed «t that 
time several stock dividends were made even without this 
excuse. Between 1851 and 1873 stock dividends were 
declared to the amount of $1,591,133, and in 1868 to 
equalize in the matter of consolidation with the Bellefontaine 
road additional stock was issued to the stockholders 
to the amount of $1,200,000. The committee con- 
cludes that the principle of issuing stock 
to represent earnings has already been sufficiently recog- 
nized without any further issue and that this precedent 
should not be followed untilthe operations of the road shall 
show that it may reasonably be depended upon to earn addi- 
tional net revenue and be able to pay dividends upon the 
increased capital. The committee also say that no single 
stockholder on record bas asked or manifested a desire for 
such dividend, and in statements recently made, the expres- 
sion of feeling has been in opposition to it. 

The report gives a comparison of the market value of the 
shares on the stock exchange for a period of 24 years, and 
shows that, notwithstanding the irregularity of the divi- 
dends since 1873, the averege market of the stock has more 
than equaled the average value during any preceding 
period and with less fluctuation. 

The committee’s report says, in conclusion: “ In addition 
to the previous comment toucbing the policy of the manage- 
ment of 1868 (with the railway then extending between the 
cities of Cleveland and Columbus), in establishing and con- 
structing extensions of the railway to the cities of St. Louis 
and Cincinnati respectively, there may further be said of 
the past disappointing outcome in its financial results: 

‘*That in the case of the extension to Cincinnati (the 
Cincinnati & Springfield Railway) the traffic via the Cin- 
cinnati gateway did not increase in proportion to the 
increase of competition with the additional transportation 
facilities then opened at that point. The traffic that had 
formerly been done over the Little Miami and Columbus & 
Xenia roads in connection with the C., C , C. & I. paid well 
to the joint companies. 

“With the establishment and operation of a new and 
rival railway, as was the Cincinnati & Springfield, it fol- 
lowed from the first opening of the new road, and for the 
years thereafter up to the past year, that the operating of 
both the Little Miami and the Cincinnati & Springfield 
resulted in more or less loss to the lessees and operating 
companies. 

‘* But, with the growth of business by the development 
of the Southern country particularly, and with the in- 
creasing importance of Cincinnati as a railrord centre, 
from the special effects of new roads from the South, 
now tributary to that city, the time seems to have at 
last been reached when the road to Cincinnati will be at 
least self-sustaining, and that it will yield its traffic to the 
main line without working a deficiency in the latter’s own 
income as heretofore. 

‘‘And, further as to the policy of 1868 in the extension to 
St. Louis, one principal trouble in the result seems to have 
been that the connection was only partially secured. An- 
other railway interest (the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago), joined with the C.,C., C I. in the plan, which 
interest presently passed into the control of a hostile inter- 
est practically, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. And then 
followed the completion of another new line between St. 
Louis and Indianapolis, every mile of it in effect a competi- 
tor of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute and the Indian- 
apolis & St. Louis lines, and the said new line a part of the 

— > - Railroad system and controlled by that inter- 
est. ere was repeated on a grander scale the disruptive 
policy between the Little Miami and the C.,C.,C.&L 
interests, but in practical effect attended with greater loss. 
The mitigating circumstances of this situation perhaps were 
that the losses west of Indianapolis were not as great as 
might have been expected under an evenly divided execu- 
tive control of rival interests ; and that the Pennsylvania 
Company did stand in its lot an equal hearer of current 
operating loss up to 1881 as an inheritor of a line competi- 
tive to its own throughout, and which had come into its 
grasp by the acquisition of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Railway, the former business ally of the C., C., C. 


‘*The operation of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute 
and the Indianapolis & St. Louis railroads by its evenly 
balanced directory of adverse interests, with an enforced 
policy of neutrality, weak at all points, and in practical 
management being incapable of exercising such power and 
independence as was required to meet and cope with the 
strong and rapidly developing competition in the West for 
prestige; pre-eminence and control of traffic on the part of 
old and new rivals; the operations then of these two prop- 
erties was in result what only could have been expected. 

‘*No railway in‘the Western country, part of a through 
system, can be worked atits best with fixed and defined 
neutrality in management. And so it was that the St. Louis, 
Alton & Terre Haute railroad, which was the first completed 
railroad fron the East to the eastern bank of the Mississippi 
River at St. Louis, and with terminal facilities for years 
exceeding any other road at that point; waned and dwindled 
in competition for traffic, as the Vandalia, the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi, and the Wabash railroads respectively pushed in to 
the St. Louis gateway, with unlimited capacity for business 
and energetic and aggressive management. 

**The physical condition of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre 
Haute and the Indianapolis & St. Louis roads had mean- 
while been slowly and steadily deteriorating, whilst their 
equipment weakened and became more and more inefficient. 

“The increasing difficulties, both financial and political, 
attending these two roads and which could, perforce, only 
be solved by time, were finally brought toa crisis through 
the placing of the Indianapolis & St, Louis Railroad in 
bankruptcy during 1882. The final solution of the matter, 
and the full acquirement and control by the C., C., C. & I. 
Co. of the lines between Indianapolis and St. Louis, and the 
rebuilding and restoration of these properties, is set forth in 
the annual report of the past year. 

“Tn all that has been borne and done, and as earnest and 








anxious as the board has been to make dividends, the best 
interests of the stockholders and the responsibilities of the 
management have faithfully been regarded. 

‘‘And now, that the present situation has been reached, it 
is the opinion of your committee that judicious caution 
should continue to be observed in the making of dividends. 

‘*The Cincinnati & Springfield, and the Indianapolis & 
St. Louis roads having now reached the point where their - 
operation promises to be unaccompanied by loss, it is to be 
expected that dividends from the net earnings of the rail- 
way can be declared hereafter with greater certainty and 


regularity. 
‘*The regular dividend paying dates of the company are 
Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. It is the recommendation of your com- 


_— that at this time no dividend of any kind be de- 
clared. 

The report of the committee (which consisted of Messrs. 
J. H. Devereux, Cornelius Vanderbilt and 8S. Burke) was 
received by the board, and its conclusions were unanimously 
approved and adopted. 








The Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Relief Association. 


At a quarterly meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Employés’ Relief Association held 
at Grafton, W. Va., April 22, the resignation of its Secre+ 
tary, Dr. W. F. Barnard, who organized the association in 
1880, tendered on account of impaired health, was accepted 
to take effect May 6, 1884. Dr. Barnard furnished the 
following résumé of the association which will interest all 
railroad men : 


As originally inaugurated the Association provided relief 
for its members in sickness and accident, and provision for 
their families in death. Starting with an opposition from 
those it sought to benefit probably unparalleled its own 


merits have in four years placed it in the fore 
most rank of all benevolent institutions and _ it 
stands unique among similar railroad societies. In these 


four years it has issued 42,102 policies, has now an active 
membership of 17,855, comprising 85 per cent. of all the 
employés of the Baltimore & Ohio Co. and 96 per cent. of 
those not engaged in sedentary occupations, “being unde- 
sirable risks.” It has taken intoits treasury $1,004,929 on 
all accounts. Of the $851,714 received on account of relief 
features $814,132 were derived from premiums of members, 
and $37,582 from the investment of the $100,000 donation 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Co., and other funds not needed for 
immediate disbursement. From this revenue it has distrib- 
uted to date $684,749 for sick, accident and death 
benefits and for surgical expenses and medicines 
without cost to members, to prevent and check the sprea 
of infectious and other diseases. These disbursements in- 
volved 30,519 separate payments, generally to different in- 
dividuals, and were distributed over a territory extending 
from Wilmington, Del., and Baltimore to Parkersburg, 
Columbus, Chicago, Sandusky, Wheeling, Pittsburgh, and 
all intermediate points on the lines. The net balance to 
credit of of the relief features after deducting outstanding 
liabilities was reported as $13,117. That the association 
had been able during the past three years to not only meet 
all its obligations and to set aside a reserve fund, but also 
to gratuitously double the insurance paid on deathZof mem- 
bers and still retain this surplus, the Secretary declares 
the record will show to be due not to overtaxation of mem- 
bers for premiums but to economical management and to 
the vigilant medical and sanitary control exercised over 
members and over the company’s premises, supplemented by 
the material aid given the association by the company. This 
medical supervision has promoted not only the physical and 
moral welfare of the employés, but had also preserved and 
improved the company’s property and in a number of ways 
benefited the service originating with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Co. It marked an erain railway advancement. 

The Secretary had hoped appropriately to close his labors 
on behalf of the association by being able to announce def- 
initely the establishment of a new pension feature. While 
unforeseen delays had occurred, he yet believed the neces- 
sary means would be forthcoming. If inaugurated, this 
pension feature would provide, first, for the support during 
life of those members who, on reaching the age of 60 or up- 
ward, become unable to satisfactorily perform the service 
assigned them, or who, on reaching the age of 65 or up- 
ward, retire from the service of their own accord, the 
amount of pension graded being half of the present sick 
benefit : second, for the continued support of those sick and 
disabled members who, having received in full the benefits 
promised them by the relief feature, continue thereafter 
unable to earn a livelihood, payments being made according 
to the above scale. Third, to enable pensioners to continue 
their insurance in the association against death. Fourth, 
for purchasing artificial limbs, or money commutation 
thereof, for every member of the association who may lose a 
limb in the service. ; : 

While this proposed feature in connection with the relief 
and. annuity features will provide practical indem. 
nity for loss of occupation and provision for the 
family of deceased members under minor provisions, 
they are also furnished with transportation for 
themselves and families over all the lines of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad at half the rate given the pub- 
lic, with the free service of four hundred skilled resident 
physicians, with access to eleven of the best hospitals in the 
country located at salient and accessible points on the road, 
and with circulating library facilities for the sick and dis- 
abled, and are thereby better protected from want and suf- 
ering and the vicissitudes of life than, perhaps, the employés 
of any other large corporation in the world. 

Mr. Barnard considers this association as yetin its infancy, 
and as just beginning to develop its full capacity for useful- 
ness. ‘The human race has little gratitude for philanthropi- 
eal benefits, therefore, while the relief features had been 
instrumental in greatly improving the harmonious relation 
between employer and employé, he anticipated they would 
be strengthened and cemented by the savings and building 
features now in operation for 20 months, whereby mem- 
bers, however isolated, may enjoy the privileges of an ex- 
tended banking establishment covering the entire Baltimore 
& Ohio system, by means of which they receive the highest 
current interest on deposits and can borrow at a uniform 
rate of 6 per cent.; are enabled to acquire homesteads and 
property or exceptionally favorable terms (practicall 
ordinary rentals); may obtain building and other materials 
at wholesale prices and considerable reduction of current 
freight rates, and may have the services of experienced 
officials in negotiating -real estate and other transactions, 
at a nominal cost, and all under the guarantee of one of the 
financially strongest railroad corporations in the country. 

Such features involving money benefits will be most ap- 
preciated by the classes of people dealt with, as already 
shown by the fact that this savings fund, without canvass- 
ing, has received $130,383 of deposits in small sums, and 
has loaned $72,860 to those seeking homes under the Associe« 
tion’s auspices, involving 114 real estate transactions. The 
savings fund has at present a cash surplus over of $47,000 
and applications for loans probably sufficient to absorb the 
whole of it. He also referred to the assured establishment 
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at no very distant day, from private funds subscribed by | which is shown in the diagram fig. 12. The spoke, having | they present the appearance shown in the lower half of fig. 
been heated in a furnace, is placed in the machine at A, and |10. They are then bound firmly together by a hoop or 


friends of the Association, of a hospital and sanitarium ex- 


clusively for the emnployés and families of employés of the | 
Baltimore & Obio Co., and the probability of the establisb- | 
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caught by a pair of rollers which works in guides by means 
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clamp baving two long handles. The spaces between the 


ment of a bome for disabled employés in connection there-| of a nut and screw: these bend the spoke to the required | hub ends of the spokes are packed with pieces of iron, thus 


with, He reported that considerable private funds had | shape, when a cam working vertically lifts the spoke out of | wedging the whole firmly into the hoop. 
been promised fcr founding a library through the agency | 


and development of which needed opportunity will be 


offered employés to qualify themselves for promotion and | the rollers, by 


means of automatic reversing pulleys, run | 


The wheel is now 


its position, and it is removed by the attendant. Meanwhile | placed upon a circular bossing forge, a sketch of which is 


given in fig. 18. This consists of a cast-iron circular casing 


advancement in life, while their children, whereyer located, | back ready for another spoke, and the process is repeated. | and top, lined with fire brick and ganister, and leaving 


will have at hand instructive and entertaining reading mat- | p 


ter seldom obtainable outside of large cities. 
In this connection he said it is contemplated by the Balti- 


more & Ohio Railroad Co. to furnish special technical instruc-| under and over them, 





























tion to its apprentices, and fit them for the duties of officials 
of the company. In his judgment these projects are all near 
fulfillment, and he congratulated the Association upon its 
financial prosperity, its widespread usefulness, and the bril- 
liancy of its assured future, 

In accepting his resignation the committee of manage- 
ment voted thanks to Dr. Barnard for bis past services. It 
also ordered the resumption of the medical examination of 
all seeking membership. 








English Railway Wheels. 


IL. 

The first of these articles (published last week) described 
the various modes of attaching the tiresto the wheels, seven 
different modes of doing which were illustrated. In respect 
to the wheel centres, the cheapest form in use is that having 
cast-iron bosses or hubs, with wrought-iron spokes (see fig. 
8). It is suitable for coal cars, etc., and is very generally 
used under all classes of freight cars. In manufacturing 
such wheels the spokes are cut from bar iron, and bent to 
the required triangular shape in a machine, the action of 





Fig.10, 


ENGLISH RAILWAY WHEELS, 


bub is poured in. After a few minutes to solidify and while 
still red hot the table is canted over on pivots with which it 
is supplied, and the wheel is rolled away tocool. The next 
operation is that of “glutting” or welding a triangular- 
shaped section of iron at the corners of each two spokes, 
thus forming a continuous rim, which is done either by hand 
or by a hydraulic press, according to the conveniences pos- 
sessed by the manufacturers. One press will easily keep two 
or even three fires at work. The glutting fires, besides the 
ordinary smith’s forge on which the wheel is heated, stand- 
ing in a vertical position, have another smaller fire at the 
back (a divisional wall being between them) for heating the 
glut iron. 

A better class wheel than that just described is one in 
which the hub, spokes, aud rim are welded up into a single 
forging (see fig. 10). ‘*Thickback” spokes are generally 
used in making these wheels, that is, the spoke is rolled with 
a thick part in the centre, a tapering part to form the spoke, 
and a lug or thick part at the ends, which will form the 
hub, Eight doubled spokes are assembled together, when 


ight bent spokes having been placed upon a molding | a hole in the centre of about 9 in. diameter. Two tuyeres on 
|table in a circle, cast-iron “chills” or molds are placed | opposite sides give entrance to the blast and a draw-plate at 
and the metal forming the | the bottcm allows the fire to be broken down into the ash- 
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pit when required. A kind of fire-clay dish is suspended 
over the wheel by a pulley and balance weight, and reflects 
the heat downward, and can be drawn aside when the 
wheel is hot. Having been brought to a welding heat, the 
assembled spokes are taken to the steam-hammer or hydrau- 
lic press, as the case may be, and welded to two iron 
washers placed under and over the spokes, the washers 
having been heated in readiness in an adjoining furnace. 
Asketch of the bossing press is given in fig. 14. Itis 
supplied with rams, both for the top and bottom tools, and 
has also a high-pressure ram, not shown in the engraving, 
by which the pressure can be increased to upward of 500 
tons, the low pressure rams are employed to bring the tools 
up to their work, and the high pressure is put on for the final 
squeeze, The small ram at the top is for the purpose of 
bringing back the top tool after its work is done, The 
washers are generally of hammered scrap iron, but in some 
places ordinary bar iron is coiled into a ring in a coiling” 
machine, After the operation of glutting, which has already 





been described, the wheel has the appearance shown in the 
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upper half of fig. 1 10, and, if the welds are perfect, is then 
a solid wrought-iron structure. 
The machine work then commences; the rim is turned up, 
the hub or “boss” bored out and faced, and the key-way 
cut by special machines, and the wheel is now ready for 
** hooping” or shrinking on the tires. These, after being 
bored to the correct size, are slightly warmed in a furnace, 
and dropped on to the centre, a contraction of about 1-32 
in. being allowed for a 36 in. wheel. Wheels with wrought- 
iron hubs for freight cars are often simply forced on the 
axle by hydraulic pressure and are not keyed. Keys are, 











then riveted or bolted, and having been turned on flange 
and tread in a wheel lathe are ready for work. 

Solid-spoke wheels of the form shown on fig. 9 are lately 
coming more into favor, especially since the use of continu- 
ous brakes became general. On the London & Brighton 
Railway, they are used for both passenger and freight cars. 
They are generally made with taper spokes, each welded to 
a bar which forms part of the rim. These spokes as assem- 
bled together are shown in the lower half of fig. 9. The left- 
hand upper quarter of this figure shows the next stage, the 
boss or hub being welded up, and the right-hand upper 









































Fig. 
ENGLISH RAILWAY WHEELS. 


however, found necessary in wheels with cast-iron hubs. 
The wheel centre or skeleton should be forced on the axle 
before the tire is shrunk on, but wheel-makers generally 
object to this practice as being likely to split the bub. 
Railroad companies, on the cther hand, wish to have any 
defective hubs split at once before the wheels are put in use, 
and find that where the wheel is forced on the axle after the 
tire is on, the tires are more apt to become loose. After the 
tire is shrunk on, the holes for rivets or screws are drilled 
by horizontal machines specially made for the purpose, 
which drill two holes at a time, at opposite sides of the 
wheel, Where set-screws are used the holes are then tapped. 
The wheels are forced on their axles at a pressure of from 
40 to 60 tons by means of a hydraulic press, They are 








13. 


quarter of the wheel is shown finished, the disconnected 
portions of the rim being welded up by the insertion of V- 
shaped pieces between them. The whole process of manu- 
facture of these wheels much resembles that needed in Great 
Britain for locomotive drivers, which are to be described 
and illustrated in a future article. 

Another process known as the “ cold-spoke,” or Owen & 
Dyson’s patent, differs from other methods in heating the 
washers but not the spokes, so that when the welding hot 
washers are forced together they flow around, and between 
the spokes, and form a solid wrought-iron bub in which the 
spokes are imbedded in a a similiar manner to pour- 
ing cast-iron around them, 
generally made of a diamond section, being thicker in the 





The spokes for this process are | Miles 





centre than at the edges. Wheels made in this manner cost 
no more than those with cast-iron bubs, while the weight is 
somewhat less. Disk wheels made from a wrought-iron 
plate are also used to a limited extent, the plate being 
flanged over to form the rim and receive the tire, and a 
boss forged on the centre in a similar manner to spoke 
wheels, 

The usual form of Mansell wood wheel for passenger cars 
is shown in fig. 7. The principle of the wheel consists, first, 
in substituting a disk of timber for the ordinary metallic 
spokes, thus deadening the noise and vibrations caused by 
running over even a good track at high speed, and secondly, 
in securing the tire by two continuous rings to the body of 
the wheel, so that, should the tire break, no portion of it can 
get away. The Mansell fastening has been singularly suc- 
cessful in this respect, as we believe no case is on record of a 
broken tire leaving the wheel. 

The separate parts consist of the tire, two retaining rings 
(securing the tire to the body of the wheel), sixteen wood 
blocks, which take the place of spokes, a hub or boss of cast 
iron, and a follower or hub ring, sometimes made of wrought 
iron, but more generally of cast iron, with the nocessary 
bolts for securing the hub and follower to the wood blocks, 
and the latterin turn to the retaining rings which grip the 
tire. 

The tires are bored out to a slight taper for the wood 
blocks, and are grooved on the sides for the ribs of the re- 
taining rings. The latter are made from bars rolled to the 








proper section, and cut off to the right length, heated in a 
furnace, and bent into a hoop by a machine ; then welded 
into a ring under a press and placed hot into a horizontal 
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blocking machine, for the purpose of making them accu- 
rately round. This machine acts by means of segment 
blocks, which are forced outward against the ring by a 
vertical screw acting on a wedge. The recesses are then 
cut in a lathe, and the holes drilled through a steel bushed 
template. The wood blocks are of East Indian moulmein 
teak, a hard, slightly oily wood which shrinks little and is 
not much affected by atmospheric changes, and is not in- 
jured by contact with iron or rust. The teak planks are 
cut into segments by a band saw, after having been dressed 
to a thickness in a planing machine ; the proper bevel is 
given them by a gauge attached to the saw table. The 
hubs and their rings are now turned up, the bub being 
made slightly taper to assist the operation of forcing the 
locks into the wheel, which is done by a hydraulic press at 
a pressure of about 80 tons. The edges of the blocks are 
left rough from the saw, to cause them to grip one another, 
and the blocks being slightly larger than the tire, a tight fit 
is insured. The bolts are put in and screwed up, and the end 
riveted over the nuts, and the wheel forced on its axle and 
keyed up. 

With regard to the comparative merits of wood-centre, 
and iron-spoke wheels for passenger cars, many years’ 
experience in England and on the Continent have proved 
that the wood-centre wheel runs more smoothly and silently 
and is less destructive to tires and axles than wrought-iron 
spoked wheels, The comparative wear and breakage of 
steel tires on both kinds of wheels is well shown in the 
following: 


lable of npertennts mots on the Eastern, Paris & Lyons, and 
her French Rai.roads. 
Iron. eae, 
Total No. of pairs running......... 0 ..s++05+ 
wacabececenseeonasan 250 240 
ion a. — ees PPG EIEN 5,672,727 9,110,411 
Prades No. of axle miles between turnings. 22,688 43,3 
Average weight on pond wheel. 
Ho. of renewals o: ¢ oe r - SEO at 5 = ; 
toppages en route for defe Seebeds 
airua per seeee seeceeees » 804,545 1,822,082 


The report of these results says that the quality of the 
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steel tires was rather better on the iron than on the Mansell 
wheels. There were 10 tires broken on the iron wheels and 
none on the Mansell wheels, but in four cases washers be- 
came loose. 

The general adoption of the continuous brake in England 
during the last ten years has thrown a severe torsional 
strain on the wheels, the consequence of which is that several 
instances have occurred of their giving way by the boss 
twisting and tearing itself away from the woodwork at the 
line of bolt holes passing through the hub. Cases have also 
occurred of the wood centres slipping round in their tires, 
caused probably from the heating of the tire by the brake 
blocks. To avoid these defects several improvements have 
been tried, some of them with perfect success. In Kitson’s 
patent improved Mansell wheel, fig. 2, the boss is of wrought 
jron, having a large disk forged on one side, which com- 
pletely covers the woodwork, the edges of the disk being 
bolted to the retaining rings of the tire, but leaving 
a space between the disk and the inside of the tire, so that 
the elasticity is retained. This wheel, being of wrought- 
iron, is much stronger than Mansell’s, and the hub is con- 
nected to the retaining rings independently of the wood- 
blocks. It is, however, heavier and slightly more expensive 
than an ordinary Mansell wheel. Many other varieties of 
this wheel are in use, having slightly different methods of 
securing the hub to the wood centre. As generally used 
under English passenger cars these wheels are loaded with 
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give an average rolling load of only 1,340 lbs. per foot of 
bridge, or about one-half of what bridges are generally cal- 
culated to bear, 

The concentrated rolling load due to the engine is, of 
course, calculated separately. 

Assuming the above data to be correct, we have the fol- 
lowing: 


Let W = panel (18 ft. 6 in.) static load per truss....... 10,175 Ibs. 
Let W’ = panel (18 ft. 6 in.) moving load per truss.... 12,395 lbs. 
Let W” = engine load on 9 ft. 3 in. per truss......... 13,567* lbs. 





*The last quantity is reached as follows: 


Distance C of middle driver to centre forward driver.. 7.16 ft. 
Pa i ity “ “ td rear “ ye * ft. 
Assuming centre driver over any point of intersection 
of web members with lower cbords, we have.. ..... 10, 167 Ibs. 
Centre of forward driver to next panel point 2.091 
2°. O25" 2 2.08’ ; : 10,167 : 2,200, say....c.0. secwcsbs 2,300 Ibs. 
Centre rear driver to next panel point 1’ 
oct’ Sa’ 3 3 30,307 : 1,000, any........ SPT Te Pee 1,100 lbs, 


[This last line should read: 

9.25’ ; 1.25’ : : 10,167 : 1,370, say 1,400. 

This error being corrected has the effect to slightly in- 
crease tae computed strains on members 1,2 and3. The 
computed strain for 4 is radically incorrect. We give the 
correct strains beneath the diagram.—EpiToR RAILROAD 
GAZETTE ] 


This would give maximum strain on member 1, 
having 1.76 sq. in. cross section ( W-+ W”) sec. a 





== REGGE «Tea a, OR nccicncrncsicivess vase 11,600 per sq. in. 
On number 2, 4 W-- W” = 18,654 lbs., or. ... 10,700 “ “ * 
On number 3, same as number 1...... ......... atu 
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sion rod, and thus doubles the strain thereon. This is one 
of the many reasons why an eye-bar and pin is preferable 
to a rod and nut. 

It is always a difficult matter to determine if tension 
members are doing their exact proportion of the work when 
the lower chord is rigid; it is much increased in such con- 
struction as the above, when diagonals run to intermediate 
panel points. It may be pertinent to say that there is an 
instrument lately invented by Wm. H. Paine, C. E., of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, which measures to a nicety the elongation 
of any iron member in tension, and shows to within a few 
pounds per square inch the strain itis under. It would be 
invaluable in determining whether a bridge of such con- 
struction as the one under consideration was in true adjust- 
ment. 

Again, the differences in the lengths of rods 3 and 4 
cause No. 4 to expand more and contract more than No. 3 
by reason of heat or cold. On the basis of rolled iron ex- 
panding one-eighth of an inch in 1,562 ft. for each degree 
of temperature, rod No. 4 would contract six-hundredths of 
an inch more than No. 3 through a range of 120°, 
rod No, 4 being 5.25 ft. longer than No. 3. If adjusted in 
August (with the temperature in the sun in the neighborhood 
of 120 degrees, to conform to the length of No. 2, in Febru- 
ary, with the temperature at zero, it would have been 0.6 
in. shorter than it should have been to conform to No. 3. 

This would have been enough to have loosened the nut on 
No. 3 to an extent to have allowed it to shake still looser. 

The Chief Engineer of the road, Mr. Swart, testified that 
the supervision and inspection of bridges was under his 
special care; that he was in the habit of looking at the 
bridge about once a month, but that he had not adjusted the 
nuts since last August. 

The Inspector of the Board reported that the end diagonals 
of one of the spans left standing were very slack, showing 
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DIAGRAM OF WOODEN BRIDGE OVER SENECA RIVER AT WEEDSPORT, N. -Y., 


ON SOUTHERN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Dead load, 550 lbs. per ft. of single truss; live load (ex engine), 670 Ibs. 


The loads given are in lbs. per wheel, and the train is shown, as nearly as may be, in the position it occupied at the instant the bridge gave way. 








DiMeNsions oF MEMBERS. 
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about 9,000 Ibs. on a pair of wheels. That isto say, a six- 
wheel coach will weigh about 27,000 lbs, and a four-wheel 
coach about 20,000 Ibs. These are average weights, as some 
exceptionally long six:wheeled coaches running weigh as 
much as 34,000 Ibs, 








Investigation of the Fall of a Woodeh Bridge on the 
Southern Central Railroad. 


The New York Board of Railroad Commissioners have re- 
cently completed an investigation,given in substance below 
on the fall of the wooden bridge shown in outline in the 
accompanying illustration. The bridge was one of three 
spans, 111 feet each, resting upon the crib piers, which are 
still in good condition. Thesouth end of the north span 
gave way Feb. 14 last, just as the pilot of the engine was 
passing on to the piers. The engine was a mogul, followed 
by tender, loaded box car, empty box car, caboose and pas- 
senger car. The whole train but the passenger car, which 
escaped, was precipitated into the river, the water being 22 
ft. deep. The engineman, fireman and a brakeman were 
drowned. The Commission find, in substance, that 
although the bridge was of somewhat objectionable 
design and would at the best have been both un- 
equally strained and somewhat over-strained, yet that the 
catastrophe appears to have been immediately due solely and 
only to imperfect adjustment and negligent inspection. The 
report points out that the particular design of this bridge 
was especially liable to suffer from imperfect or careless 
inspection and adjustment. Unfortunately the report is 
marred by several serious biemishes, which are spoken of 
elsewhere, and its whole reasoning is based upon an errone- 
ous computation of strains, and herce largely falls to the 
ground in respect to this particular bridge when these errors 
are corrected. The following includes all essential parts of 
the report: 

The bridge was originally built in 1871 by Kellogg & 
Maurice; it was rebuilt 18 months ago by the railroad, 
new wooden members being substituted for the old ones, 
but the same old iron used over again. 

A calculation of the strains at the time the bridge gave 
way shows the following results: 

The loads were distributed as shown in outline sketch and 
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tion to the strain from the static and average moving load, 
a strain resulting from 4-6 of 1g of the weight of the 
engine on 9 ft. 3 in. + 4 of 9 ft. Bin. = 13ft. 10) in. 


13.87 
This is equal to Tp.16 °f one-half the weight of the engine 


on the driving-wheeil base, or 27,900 Ibs., and would occur 
just before the centre driver reached the panel point. We 
would thus have an equation for the strain as follows: 


9 6 4 \ 
(- W + - W’+ - 27,900} sec, a’= 
6 6 6 / 

(15,264 + 12,395 + 18,600) 1.36 = 62,912 Ibs. [correct 
strain 62,912 lbs.—EpIToR], or about 13,100 Ibs. per sq. in. 
{correct strain, 11,430 Ibs.]. 

There was sutticient margin of safety inthe other web 
members. 

The compression on the end posts shows a strain of less 
aoe 400 lbs. per sq. in., abundantly within the limits of 
safety. 

Tbe material in the chords was also abundant, if the 
splices were all right. 

It is thus seen that the greatest strain per square inch on 
any member was 13,100 lbs. on the main diagonal No. 4. 
While this was 3,000 more per square inch than good con- 
struction would warrant, it was far within the breaking 
limit, which is 50,000 lbs. to the square inch. or even within 
the elastic limit, which is from 20,000 to 25,000. 

The above calculations, however, are made upon the basis 
that the bridge was in perfect adjustment and that each 
member bore the strain intended to be brought upon it. 

Had such been the case, the bridge could not have broken 
down with the weight of the train at the time of the catas- 
trophe, unless there was some hidden defect in the iron. 

No evidence as to that fact has been adduced. A piece of 
one of the rods exhibited to the board showed a good fibrous 
structure, and that fracture had only taken place when bent 
considerably more than 90° on a curve whose radius was 
but little more than the thickness of the bar. 

On the other band, the iron in the old bridge had been 
used, and it is quite possible that some of it had been strained 
beyond its elastic limits and its strength impaired. 

The probabilities are, however, that the bridge was not in 
accurate adjustment. The construction of the bridge was 
not good, although not infrequent. 

The subsidisry diagonals running to intermediate instead 
of to panel points is faulty. If the nut on the end of each 
rod, upon which the lower chord rests, gets loose, the mem- 
ber fails to play its part. The rigidity of the lower chord, 





acting asa beam, transmits the weight to the next suspen- 


On No. 4 an inspection of the diagram will show in addi- 





Strain per sq. in. 


As per report. Correct strain. 


11,606 11,850 
10,700 10,800 
11,600 11,850 
13,100 11,430 
ee 12,340 


that the very careful inspection necessary to make a bridge 
of this construction safe had very likely not taken place. 

If rod No. 4 was so loose as not to do its work, and the 
strain thereon was transmitted to rod No. 8, it would un- 
questionably have ruptured it. 

Had any two of rods 1, 2 or 3 been loose, so as to throw 
triple work on the remaining rod, it would have been most 
likely to rupture it. 

It is more than probable that one or other of the above 
conditions obtained at the time of the disaster. 

The exact cause of the downfall of this bridge is obscure, 
but sufficient is developed to justify the Board in the fol- 
lowing 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


First. That the Southern Central Railroad was at fault 
for using old iron in rebuilding the bridge. 

Second. That Mr. Swart, the Chief Engineer of the road, 
was in fault in not more frequently adjusting the bridge. 

Third. That the construction of the bridge is faulty, and 
that it is only safe when subjected to the most careful and 
constant inspection; that the members marked 1, 2,3, 4 and 
their corresponding members in the other panels of the span 
now standing are at any time liable to a greater strain than 
that under which the bridge gave way, by reason of a greater 
rolling load being liable to come upon the bridge at any 
time; a strain of from 14,000 to 16,000 lbs. per square inch 
of section is liable to be induced at anv time on member No. 
4; and'strains materially exceeding 10,000 Ibs. per square 
inch on other members; that consequently new web mem- 
bers, with adequate cross section, should be substituted for 
the present ones, or the bridge rebuilt at the earliest mo- 
ment practicable, and that in the meantime the utmost care 
should be taken in running trains over it. 








Transportation in Congress. 


In the Senate on the 17th: 

Mr. Wilson (Iowa), offered the following preamble and 
resolution, which at his request were permitted to lie on the 
table, to be called up in a few days for reference to a com- 
mittee: 

‘“*‘Whereas, The constitution delegates to Congress power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several states and with Indian tribes, therefore be it 

** Resolved, That it is competent for Congress in the exer- 
cise of power so delegated, to provide by law such regulation 
of the transportation of commerce among the several states 
as shallinclude a system of maximum and minimum rates of 
charge for the same for free competition within limits -so 
fixed; for prohibition of discrimination of any kind what- 
ever, either in favor of or against cities, towns or other loca- 
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tions, whether tke same be competing or non-competing 
points; for applying the same principles to transportation 
for individuals, firms, associations or corporations in all 
matters relating to commerce among states; for tbe preser- 
vation and enforcement of the right of shippers to select 
lines and parts of lines over which their sbipments shall 
pass, to the end that shippers may avail themselves of all rail 
or part rail and part water routes of the country; for the 
prevention of such pooling arrangements and agreements 
to refrain from just competition as may tend to impose un- 
reasonable burdens upon such commerce between states ; 
for the protection of such commerce against unjust exac- 
tions based on a class of securities commonly denominated 
watered stocks, and for the promotion of the true interests 
of both the corporations employed in such transportation 
and people and localities engaged in such commerce by the 
enforcement of the principles hereinbefore stated and there- 
by induce harmony and stability in the affairs of such cor- 
poraticns, people and localities,” 

In the House on the 17th: 

A bill was passed authorizing the construction of a rail- 
road bridge across the St. Croix River in the states of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 








TECHNICAL. 





Locomotive Building. 


The Boston & Maine shops are building four new locomotives 
for the road, the first of which has been completed. 

The Rogers Locomotive Works in Paterson, N.J., recently- 
delivered four freight engines to the Louisville, New Albany 
& Chicago road, 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works recently delivered two 
freight engines to the Cincinnati, Van Wert & Michigan 
road, 

The Mason Machine Works in Taunton, Mass., are build- 
ing several passenger engines with 18 by 24 in. cylinders 
and 68 in. driving wheels for the Boston & Providence road. 
The boilers of these engines are of steel, the barrel being 54 
in. in diameter. The fire-box is 78 in. long and 35 in. wide 
inside. The driving wheel-centres are 9 ft. apart. The 
Trucks have Allen paper wheels. 

An effort is being made to organize a company to build 
locomotive works at Anniston, Ala. It is proposed to build 
shops having a capacity of 125 locomotives a year. 

The O!d Colony shops in Boston have completed a new 
passenger engine with 18 by 24 in. cylinders and 72 in. 
driving wheels. The engine is equipped with the Westing- 
house automatic brake and other improvements, It is to 
run the Vineyard express in the summer. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia are 
building 38 engines for Brazil and the Argentine Republic. 
About 200 men were discharged last week, and it is said 
tbat more will soon be laid off. 


Car Notes. 
The Laclede Car Manufacturing Co., in St. Louis, is build- 
ing an adi«lition to its works, 60 by 118 ft. in size. 

The Wason Car & Foundry Co., in Chatanooga, Tenn.. 
is building a number of freight cars for the Alabama Great 
Southern road, 

The Swissvale CarCo., at Swissvale, Pa., has closed its 
shops for the present. 

The Knoxville Car Wheel Co., at Knoxville, Tenn., is 
running its works extra time to fill some large orders. 


Bridge Notes. 
The Kansas City Bridge and Iron Co. has taken a contract 
to build a Howe-truss bridge of 150 ft. span over Blue River, 
near Kansas City, Mo., for the Belt Road. 

The Pittsburgh Bridge Co., in Pittsburgh, has orders 
enough on hand to keep its shops busy for four months. The 
company is now shipping the iron fora street bridge in St. 
Louis, which is to be 1,500 ft. long. 

The contract for the steel beams and girders for the new 
office of the County Clerk of Jefferson County at Water- 
town, N. Y., bas been awarded to C. H. Kellogg, contractor, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr, Kellogg also has the contract for tbe 
iron doors, shutters and stairs, together with all the fire- 
proofing. 

Iron Notes. 


The Lookout Rolling Mill, in Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
continue in operation and will not shut down, as has been 
reported, 

A dispatch from Youvgstown, O., April 21, says: “A 
meeting of creditors of Brown, Bonneli & Co., owning the 
largest rolling mill in the country, at present in the hands 
of a receiver, to-night rejected a proposition of *he stock- 
holders to settle for 50 cents on the dollar or the fullamount 
in stock in the new organization. A committee of five of 
the priveipal creditors was appointed to further consult the 
mortgage creditors and stockholders for final action and re- 
port at a meeting to be held here on April 19. Cleveland 
creditors offer the principal opposition to the organization. 
The mills, with a dull iron market, cleared $98,000 last 


year. 

The 1 irge furnace of the Crozen Iron Co, at Roanoke, Va., 
which has b.en undergoing repairs, will go into blast in a 
few days. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Casting Co., on April 4, rolled in six 
hours 92,940 lbs. of shaped deck beam blooms. 

Cherokee Furnace at Cedartown, Ga., will continue in 
blast until about June 1, and then will shut down for re- 
pairs. After the repniys are completed the furnace will be 
started up again, using coke instead of charcoal as fuel. 

The property of the Allentown Iron Co., in Allentown, 
Pa., will be sold at public sale on May 7, under foreclosure 
proceedings by the bondbolders. This company has been in 
existence since (857, when it was incorporated as successor 
to the firm of Bevan & Humphrey, which had operated a 
furnace at Allentown for 11 years previously. The busi- 
ness was gradually extended until the present large works 
were in operation, and the capital of the company had been 
increased to $1,000,000. for several years large dividends 
were paid, but the company has never recovered from the 
panic of 1873, and its operations since that date have not 
been very successful. 

The Scranton Steel Company in one week recently with 
two four-ton converters produced 1,378 gross tons of ingots, 
working only six turns of 10 hours each. Duriug those six 
turns the rolling mill turned out 1,247 tons of rails. 

A Pittsburgh dispatch of April 19 says: ‘*There was a 
cupference of the Amalgamated Association and the manu- 
facturers this afternoon. Contrary to expectaticns it re- 
sulted in a disagreement. The workmen demanded the 
present rate of wages, $5.50 per ton for puddling, contin- 
ued, with the exception of an extra dollar a ton for axle 
iron, which was dropped, and also presented additions and 
amendments whicb, it is claimed, will increase wages of 
certain classes of workmen from 5 to 20 per cent. The 
manufacturers peremptorily refused to accept the work- 
men’s proposition, and demanded a uriform reduction of 10 
per cent., which is claimed necessary on account of eastern 
competition and depression of trade. Workmen denied the 
reduction was necessary; also denied their scale provided 
forany increase. The discussion lasted three hours, when it 





was decided that agreement was impossible, Both sides pro- 
fess to be firm in their position. If one or the other does 
not vield work will be suspended at all of the mills in the 
West after June 1.” 


Manufacturing Notes. 


The Gelatinized Fibre Co., which has heretofore manufac- 
tured fibre goods in Brooklyn, N. Y., has been consolidated 
with the Vulcanized Fibre Co., of Wilmington, Del. Here- 
after all goods will be manufactured at the works of the 
company in Wilmington and all the general business of the 
company will be conducted in that city. 

The Chapman Valve Co. at Indian Orchard, Mass., is 
running its shops to their full capacity. A number of new 
tools have lately been put in. 

The Americar Electric Headlight Co. has been organized 
at Indianapolis with Louis Miller, President; J. W. Car- 
penter, George N. Wheeler, Vice-Presidents; Leonard 
Moore, Secretary; B. W. Raymond, Treasurer. The new 
company will control the Wooley, Lynn and other electric 
headlight patents and will establish works on a large scale, 
probably at Akron, O. 

The office of the Graydon & Denton Manufacturing Co., 
makers of rock drills, power meters and dynamometers, is 
removed from No. 1 Park place to Nos. 13, 15 and 17 Cort- 
Jandt street, New York. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The market is somewhat stiffer, although prices 
are quoted unchanged at $33 to $34.50 per ton at mill 
for rails of ordinary section. Sales amounting to about 
20,000 tons have been reported recently, the highest price 
named being $35.50 per ton delivered at Pittsburgh. Con- 
siderable business has been done in lighs rails, which are 
quoted at $35 to $39 per ton, according to section. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are still quoted at $2.50 per 100 
Ibs. in Pittsburgh, although the market is weak and sales 
are reported to have been made at lower prices. Track- 
bolts are quoted at $2.75 to $3 per 1V0 lbs., and splice-bars 
at 1.65 to 1.80 cents per Ib. 

Old Rails.—Very few sales are reported, and prices are 
difticult to quote. Some sales are said to have been made.at 
$22 per ton for old iron rails in Philadelphia, and another 
sale of American rails is reported at $22.50 in Pitts- 


burgb. 
British Rail Exports. 


For the month of March and the three months then ending 
the exports of iron and steel rails from Great Britain to the 
United States are reported as follows by the Board of Trade, 
in tons of 2,240 lbs.: 

















To United States: 
——-—March.———— -—tThree months.—— 
1882 1883 1 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Iron rails...... 2,508 ae 16,675 eae 
Steel rails.....19,757 3.712 1,523 56,035 2,711 6,857 
Ee 22,265 4,691 1,523 72,710 14,880 6,857 

To all countries : 

Iron rails...... 4,473 2,028 551 22,646 9,334 3,064 
Steci rails. ....57,269 66,003 40,869 170,419 183,365 119,779 
. a 61,742 68,031 41,420 193,065 192,699 122,843 


The exports to this country in March were not only 60 
per cent. less than last year and 92 percent. less than in 
1882, but were smaller than in any otuer month since July, 
1879. For the three months they were not half as great 
this year as last, and not one-tenth as great as in 1882. 

The total British exports in March were 39 per cent. less 
this year than last and 3244 per cent. less than im 1882, and 
for the three months they were 36 per cent. less this year 
than last of the years before. The decrease in exports to 
countries other than the United States has now become 








decided. These have heen : 

- —March.— = - Three months.—— 
1882. 1883. 1884, 1882. 1883. 884. 

39,477 63,340 39,897 120,355 177,819 115,986 


But the exports to these other countries compare well 
with years previous to last. The countries which for the 
quarter have taken a much smaller — year than 
last are Ivaly, Mexico, the Argentine public, Can- 
ada, Cape Colony and India. The Australian colonies, on 
the other hand, took somewhat more this year than in 1883 
or 1882, and more than any other country, but were fol- 
lowed closely by India, with Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic next. The exports to Mexico were only 521 tons 
tbis year, against 9,864 last year and 7,866 in 1882. 

In 1882, during the first three months of the year, 36% 
per cent. of the total British rail exports were to this coun 
try; this year, only 5.6 per cent. 

Stay-bolt Taps. 

In the construction of boilers it has always been difficult to 
secure good taps of sufficient length for the stay-bolt holes, 
The Pratt & Whitney Co., of Hartford, Conn., has, by years 
of trial and experiment in the manufacture of these taps, 
overcome in a great degree the difficulty of producing them 
true in pitch and straight throughout their length. They can 
now be furnished of any length from 12 in. to 54 in., and of 
any desired diameter and pitch. 


Protecting Live Stock. 


The American Humane Association was started in 1877 for 
the purpose of protecting live stock in transit, says a report 
of the organization : ‘‘ What the cruelty was, and is, of live 
stock transportation many know. The common cattle cars 
are on the same pattern as the first merchandise cars ever 
built, except that slatted doors and sides have been substi- 
tuted, to allow a freer circulation of air—as if‘ air,’ impor- 
tant as it is, was all the change required when living freight 
was substituted for dead matter! In the beginning of this 
live stock trade the railroads had no other cars, and no one 
dreamt it would ever reach its present magnitude ; but that 
beginning was long ago, even in 1877. In the meantime, Con- 
gress, moved by its abuses, had passed a law ‘to protect 
animals during transportation.’ This law required all ani- 
mals to have five hours’ rest after every 28 hours’ confine- 
ment in the cars. The law humanely provides, however, 
that when cars are constructed so that the animals can be 
fed, watered and have rest in them, railroads shall be re- 
leased from the obligation to have the animals unloaded 
from such cars. One of the early practical questions con- 
sidered was, How can we get suchacar as the law and 
humanity require—a car, that is to say, which will make 
unloading of the cattle white on their journey unnecessary ? 
Would not a prize for sucha car awaken the inventive 
talent of the country? It was determined to try, and 
$5,000 was soon subscribed and paid into the hands of 
trustees for the purpose. That sum was offered as a 
prize, one condition being that the patent, or patents, 
should belong to the association, in order that the car 
might go to the railways free of charge for royalty. In an- 
swer to this offer the judges received 480 models and 243 
plans of cars. Unexpectedly, however, the owners of the 
best cars had discovered, or believed they had discovered, 
that their cars were worth to them more than the $5,000, 
and for that reason would not compete for the prize. And 
so it could not be awarded. The important and gratifying 
fact, however, was that it called into existence improved 


cars which meet the requirements of the law. The associa- 
tion has sent agents from time to time as far West and 
South as cattle are shipped to gather facts, and has pub- 
lished the reports. Local agents have been maintained at 
Albany and Buffalo. This year the association offers to hel 
local societies to maintain agents at the largest stock-yarde 
of the country, as far as its means will permit. Such agents 
are instructed to make accurate observation of what is 
done, to correct abuses as far as they can and to report to 
the proper railroad officers and to their societies the con- 
stantly recurring facts."—Boston Herald, 


Night Schools for Apprentices, 

The Baltimore & Obio Railroad Co. is making arrange- 
ments, itis said, to open a night school for the benefit of the 
apprentices and yonng men employed at the Mount Clare 
Shops in Baltimore, following in this the excellent example 
set by the Brooks Locomotive Works. The instruction given 
will be chiefly technical and of such a character as may be 


Cable Railroads in New York, 
The New York Cable Railway Co. has been organized to 
build the various lines of cable street railrovd Jaid out by 
the Rapid Transit Commission. It is probable that there 
will be a good deal of litigation before the company is 
allowed to begin work. The legality of the commission and 
the extent of its authority will be called in question, and 
must be settled before anything else can be done, 


Fast Time. 

A special passenger train which left Cincinnati at 10 a. m. 
on April 20 over the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific line, with excursionists to the convention of the 
Knights of Pythias, reached New Orleans at 9:20 a. m, the 
next day, making the run in 28 hours and 20 minutes. The 
distance by this line being 826 miles, the average speed, 
without allowance for stops, was 85.4 miles per hour. But 
it is claimed that the train was delayed for some time near 
Chattanooga ~ hy accident to another train, and that, de- 
ducting this delay and the time occupied by necessary stops 
to change engines and take water, the actua] running time 
was only 19 hours and 50 minutes, or an average of 41.7 
miles an hour, 

The total running time, 23 hours and 20 minutes is 4 
hours and 55 minutes better than the time made by the 
special train run over the Louisville & Nashville line at the 
time of the Mardi Gras festival in New Orleans. 


Standard-Gauging the Philadelphia & Atlantic 
City Railroad, 
When control of the Philadelphia & Atlantic City (narrow 
gauge) Railway was acquired by the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Company it was cecided to change the gauge from 3 ft, 
6 in. to 4 ft. 9 in. Workmen have been engaged since 
February in making the change, and about 25 miles of the 
new track have now been laid. The special traffic of the line, 
summer excursion business, makes a heavier rail as well as 
a broader gauge expedient, so that the usual difficulty of a 
change of gauge is much reduced, The new steel rails 
weigh 72 lbs. per yard (having a much wider base than is 
customary) and are laid to break joints. At each joint two 
cross ties 814 ft. long are laid, in place of the old 7-ft, ties, 
the joints being ‘‘swung” or suspended. This gives nine or 
ten short ties and four long ties to each 30-ft, rail. The 
short ties will be replaced by long ones as rapidly as circum- 
stances permit. The joints are composed of double angle- 
splice bars, the outer rails being laid while the road is in 
operation as a narrow-gauge road. The switches and frogs 
for sidings are distributed already, and the rails spiked in 
track now beirg arranged so that but little time will be con- 
sumed in putting in the new frogs and switches, which is 
the only operation that will affect the running of trains. I[t 
is hoped to have the gauge widened before the seasun opens, 


A New Baggage Check. 

E. Wygant, General Baggage Agent of the Grand Rapids 
& Indiana Railroad, has recently invented and patented a 
baggage check made of heavy leather, not materially differ- 
ent in size and style from the ordinary brass checks, except 
that it is a little larger, and has an open pocket for the bag- 
gage car directions. The utility of the invention is em- 
braced in two printed cards attached to the tickets pur- 
chased, On these cards are the names of the line or lines of 
railway over which the passenger goes. The ticket pur- 
chased has attached to it two cards, one for the baggageman 
and the other for the traveler. The are precisely alike, and 
the baggageman, on being required to check baggage for 
one point to another, tears the two printed checks from the 
passage ticket and gives one to the baggage owner and 
laces the other in the leather check. pocket attached to the 
ggage, Already the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad 

Co. adopted the new invention. 

London City Traffic. 


The Metropolitan Railway now issues 72,000,000 tickets 
yearly, of which 80 per cent. are third-class, averaging 3.5 
cents per ticket. An addition to the system, about 8 miles 
long, called the Parks Railway, is now proposed, at a cost 
of about $6,225,000, nearly 40 per cent. of which is for land 
damages and cost of new streets, The proposed line connects 
the oval formed by the Metropolitan lines from north to 
south, forming in connection with it two approximately 
circular systems. 

On the New York elevated railroads the number of pas- 
sengers is now about 90,000,000 per annum, and the average 
fare paid about 614 cents, being 5 or 10 cents, according to 
the hour of the day, 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


A Narrow Escape, 

The Elmira (N.Y.) Gazette, of April 16, says; “Yesterday 
as Erie train No. 12 neared Salamanca and ran on to a 
bridge the engineer noticed that the'structure all was afire. It 
was too late to stop, so he put ona full head of steam and 
hastened across. The train had barely left the bridge when 
the ties and a portion of the structure fell into the stream 
below. It was a narrow escape from a most horrible catas- 
trophe, and but few of the passengers were aware how near 
death’s door they were.” 

Memories of an Old Bridge. 

The bridge over Big Eagle Creek, on the National road, 
which was burned a few nights ago, was one of aseries de- 
vised especially for that road by the late Lazarus B. Wil- 
son, of this city, and built by contract by William Wern- 
wag and Waiter Blake about the same time that the old 
river bridge was built in 1832-33. It was little over a half 
century old when it was destroyed, a good long life for a 
structure of greater apparent solidity and durability than a 
bridge of wooden arches and poplar weather boarding. An 
iron bridge in 1832 would have been little lessamazing than 
a golden one in the ‘‘ New Purchase.” Now we rarely have 
anything else unless it be a mixture of iron and timber like 
the Vincennes bridges. Marion County was but 10 years 
old when that bridge was built, and the first incorporation 
of [ndianapolis was made the same year. The first and only 
steamer that ever came up White River came the year before 
and came near never getting out, and about the time work 











best adapted to help the students to improve in their work. 
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upon bridge abutments began the last military demonstration 
ever made east of the Missisippi by Indian hostilities was 
made by Col. Alex. W. Russell’s “Bloody Tbree Hundred,” 
among other volunteer bodies called out by the government. 
A bridge very like the burned one was built over Pogue’s 
Run at the same time, but was torn awav when the 
improvement of Washington street was begun, 35 years ago 
or more, and replaced by an open wooden bridge the width 
of the street, with foot-walks on each side which, in its turn, 
was replaced by the present arched stone culvert. Indian- 
apolis was a mere villege when that old bridge was built. 
It bad almost 2,000 population, its first town government 
by trustees, no street known by its name, and none known 
by any name but Washington, and that was called Main 
street; corn fields over most of the south side south of 
Maryland, except along Meridian, where the Morrises held 
chief sway, and Illinois, where a scattering house preserved 
the form of a street. Worm fences and cow paths, mud 
holes and street stumps, with occasional trees were visible 
everywhere north and south. That old bridge looked on 
strange changes in its time.—IJndianapolis News. 


A Si ngular Accident. 


On Monday evening a locomotive, with a work car at- 
tached, started out the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling road. 
When near Patton’s tunnel the engineer saw the St. Clairs- 
ville accommodation coming toward him full tilt. He im- 
mediately reversed his engine and jumped. The two trains 
came together, but were not heavy evough to cause any dis- 
aster. Tre passengers were slightly sbaken up and scratcb- 
ed, and that was the sum total of the injuries. The re- 
versed engine, on coming in contact with the St. Clairs- 
ville train, stopped short, and having plenty of steam flow 
away onthe way home. A railroad official being on the 
St. Clairsville accommodation, rode back to Maynard and 
telegraphed to the Wheeling Creek Coal Works to stop the 
runaway, which they fortunately did before any damage 
was done. Altogether it wasa singular accident and sin- 
gularly free from loss of life where so many were in peril. 
— Wheeling Intelligencer, April 16. 


Boy Train Wreckers. 


Three boys from Sayre, named James Beers, James Hicks 
and George Hicks, were arrested by Officer Burns and 
brought to this place and lodged in jail. They were arrested 
for letting the brakes off of alot of freight cars that stood on 
a switch not far from Sayre. The cars ran down a grade 
of about 50 feet to the mile for some distance and then 
jumped the track. It was just about the time for No. 9 to 
pass, anda man who was a witness to this performance 
realized the danger and flagged the train justin time to 
powers an accident that might have cost many lives. The 

ys were taken before Squire Bishop, of Sayre, and he 
seut them down here to board with Sheriff Horton until 
May court.—Towanda (Pa.) Review. 


A Lost Road Foand. 


A large increase in the earnings of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville may be looked for this month. The piece cf narrow- 
gauge track missing so long was found sticking in the top 
of a tree, hauled down, and placed in its own little niche, 
and the toot of the juvenile locomotive is once more heard 
echoing gleefully through the hills and dales of Harrod’s 
Creek.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


He Meant What He Said. 


Op the train from Cincinnati to Chattanooga the talk of 
the mob of six or eight in the smoking car ran to train 
robbery. The subject was canvased from every stand- 
point, and all but one agreed that a passenger car could be 
robbed without danger to the robbers. This chap was 
selling drugs for a Baltimore bouse, and he announced bis 
readiness to lay down bis life whenever an attempt was 
made to deprive him of his cash. It was generally believed 
that his courage was all talk,and by and by when he fell 
asleep we put up a job on him. 

A giant of a chap from Dayton, O., was selected to play 
robber. He was about the ugliest looking white man any 
body had ever set eyeson, and he borrowed two revolvers, re- 
moved the cartridges and waited for the right moment. As 
the train stopped at a little station the big fellow opened 
and slammed the door and cried out: 

‘** Hands up, gentlemen! The first one of you who drops a 
hand is a dead man!” 

Up went our hands, and the drugman awoke. 

“Up with ’em—throw ’em up!” commanded Dayton 
as be ~ ice both shooters at the drummer and slowly ad- 
vanced. 

‘** Not if I know meself!” was the cool reply, and what did 
the Marylander do but out with his revolver and began pop- 
ping away! He had fired four shots and driven the ‘‘robber’ 
to the door before any one could grab him and explain mat- 
ters One builet went through the big man’s cap, a second 
burned his check, and the third and fourth went through 
the windows. He was whiter than snow as the affair ended, 
and returning the revolvers to tieir owners he stood up in 
the aisle and said: ¥ 

‘‘Gentlemen. you can put me down as the biggest blamed 
fool in America! Good-night!” : 

And he took his coat and grip and left us for a seat in an- 
other coach.—Detroit Free Press, 


Had Him There. 


It doesn’t follow that because a man is a monopolist he 
can’t say an occasional good thing. 

Fred Crocker recently refused a pass to a sort of peripa- 
tetic humbug, who indignantly demanded to be intormed 
how long the railroad crowd proposed to * grind the faces of 
the poor.” 

“T don’t think you need be alarmed,” retorted young 
Crocker; ‘‘we are not workers in brass.”—San Francisco 
Evening Post. 


The Safest Part of a Car. 


A party of merchant travelers in a passenger coach were 
talking over their traveling experience and the danger of 
accidents, and finally the question arose as to the safest part 
oithecar. Failing to settle the question among themselves 
ti ey called upon the conducior, and one of them said to him: 
*-Conductor, we have been discussing the matter of the 
safest part of the car and want to know your opinion.” 
*Want to know the safest, eh?’ replied the conductor. 
“Yes, that’s it.” ‘‘Well,” replied the conductor, borrowing 
a chew of tobacco and looking disappointed because he 
didn’t get a cigar, “I’ve been on the road for 15 years, 
and 1 have been turned over embankments, busted up io 
tunnels, dumped off bridges, telescoped in collisions, blown 
off the track by cyclones, run into open switches, and had 
other pleasant incidental divertisements of kindred nature, 
and 1 should say, gentlemen, the safest part of the car was 
that part which hap dened to b3 iu the shop for repairs at the 
tims of the accident.”—Ecchange. Probibly other old 
railroad men will be inclined to indorse this opiaion. 


A Ticket-Scalper’s Little Game. 

There is a story out of an ingenious scheme used by a 
Toledo ticket-scalper to defraud the Lake Shore road of 
several thousand dollars. As is well known the baggage - 
man upon checking a piece of baggage, punches the ticket 


with a big big B, which in no way affects its value in passing 
a passenger over the road, as the conductor puncbes it with 
his own little punch upon taking it up. This ingenious 
scalper perfected an arrangement with a conductor by 
which be banded all the tickets he collected which were not 
marked with the baggageman’s punch. The scalper then 
took a baggageman’s big punch and bored a hole through 
the ticket with it, cutting out the smaller mark of the con- 
ductor’s punch, and behold the ticket was good for another 
passage. The trick was discovered by observing that many 
tickets sold on a certain date would not be returned in the 
conductor’s collections fora month or more. The partici- 
pants in the scheme were discovered and discharged.— Toledo 
Commercial Telegram. 
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Portland & Ogdensburg......... 
Delaware, Lacka. & Western..J65 Portland & Ri chester.... ve 
Denver & bio Grande...... .. 296 Providence & Worcester. *. 
Ce See 47 Richmond & Danville ... -. 23 
Hartford & Conn. Western.....165 Rochester & Pittsburgh........ 
CO eae 196 St.L &Sen Francisco.......... 297 


Houston & Texas Central.......2i1 St. Louis, Vandalia & T. H...... 186 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt..107 St. Paul & Duluth .-147 
lllinois Central... ... 164,202 Sandy River...... . 87 





Kentucky Centra South Carolina. . 


Knox & Lincoln............. .... 87 Texas & Pacific.... 2194 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.147 Troy & Greenfield. . .......... 46 
EMER VOUS 2. ccce cocccuns 47,139 Union Pacific............... 195, 202 

‘ 


Mexican Central........ OE 
Milwaukee, Lake Sh. & West..279 
Mississippi & Tennessee........ 8 
Missouri Pacific...........ss00 +s 26 
New Haven & Northampton....147 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western... .231 


Utica & Black River. 
Western Maryland.. aa 
West Jersey.......... 7 
West Va. Central & Pittsburgh. 46 
Wilmington, Col. & Augusta.... 8 
Wilmington & Weldon.......... 





1% 


i] 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


The total mileage of road operated by this company at the 
close of its last fiscal year, Dec. 31, 1883, was : 


Miles. 
Roads owned, including all branches............... ... 3,224.214 
Roads leased and worked j intly with other companies, 
or for which a fixed yearly rental is paid..... ..... - $8,293 
MNEs cn35 ta sakvbubnehaewen- sdese skeen whebesse nen es 3.322.507 


Additions during the year were 93,605 miles, as noted in 
detail elsewhere. The average mileage worked for the year 
was 3,24.569 miles, of which 1,998.627 miles were east, 
and 1,255.942 miles west of the Missouri River. 

The equipment consists of 542 locomotives; 253 passen- 
ger, 1 state-room, 5 dining and 97 baggage, mail and ex- 
press cars; 14 495 box and stock, 4,365 flat and coal and 
261 caboose cars; 9 officers’ and pay cars, 13 boarding, 7 
wrecking and 5 pile-driver cars; 962 hand and 673 push 
cars, 

Additions made during the year include 20 locomotives; 
19 passenger cars; 270 box and stock, 246 flat and coal and 
4 caboose cars; 1 officers’ car and 4 boarding cars; 52 hand 
and 81 push cars, 

The general account, condensed, is as follows: 


Stock.... $71,941,246.51 


I ON Cae yanc,.. boa dcb94 vise. Sarderisanen eee 71,384,490.86 
Contingent liabilities for branch lines.......... .. 6,024,000.00 
Unpaid accounts, vouchers and pay-rolls......... 1,660,607.89 
OUD Scnntres gine sc00h cce.gesde easabncaces 5,844,213.57 
Ee Fee ae 6,500.0L0.00 


SN Soe coin tcainasiac' sed Venanebecanen 


n 9,236,222 95 
Ns. 6.'ss 7.0 van tdous panneteedeae cosenee cys 


7,623,526.04 


WR Dns ehacseaernats ots hata cdaadieeetaeeead $180,214,307.82 
Construction accounts........... $100,876.947.F 8 
Cost of branchroads .. . ....... 35,852.96? .36 
Securities held to protect leases.. 120,227.34 
Cost of investments in controlled 





BEE apa smecdontes aut. as cche seas 25,093,286.62 
Sundry investments....... 2 ee 369 F 55.02 
Materials on hand........... .... 584 


Een 
Sundry avaiable securities....... 
Accounts, bills receivable, etc... 

Cash 


5.093.17 1.00 
3,247,142.44 
2;921,841.67 
——-—-—— $180,214,307.82 


Changes in stock were the issue of $1,550 in exchange for 
convertible bonds and scrip, and $2,290,000 in exchange for 
Republican Valley stock. This $2,290,000 issue remains in 
the company’s treasury. 

The funded debt was diminished by the redemption of 
$468,000 bonds of various issues, and was increased by the 
issue of $228,000 Burlington & Missouri River (in Nebraska) 
bouds for bonds of branch roads, and of $9,000,000 plain 5 
per cent. bonds and $440.86 bond scrip for purchase of 
Hannibal & St. Joseph stock; making a net increase of 
$8,760,440.86 in the bonded debt during the year. 

The report says : ‘‘ The entire property of the company 
on Dec. 31, 1883, was as follows : 

Permanent investment in construction.............. 
pS Ee ae err reer 
Amount held for account of sinking funds in other 
than our own cancelled securities... ... .......... 
Cost of investments in Hannibal & St. Joseph; Kan- 
sas City. St. Joseph & Council Bluffs; Humeston & 

Shenandoah; St. Joseph & Des Moines: Chicago, 

Burlington Kansas City; St. Louis, Keokuk & 

Northwestern, and other branch road securities... 
CRMNEET MONOUNEIOIINN 055 ccuesss wosectscdcnscbee sass 
Sundry bills and accounts receivable, securities, etc., 

over ani above bills and accounts payable and 

suspended debts (this includes C. B. & Q. stuck in 
treasury $2,290,000, and cash $2,221,841) 


$136,850,138 
1,584,042 


5,735,131 


25,093,287 
369,555 


8,559,687 
$178,211.839 


Against which stand : 


NE COO iv Finis sia ancien diasseaevny 71,941,246 
Bonds of all issues (including those of 
branch roads) outstanding.... ......... 77,408,491 
——— 149,349,737 





eae cost of property in excess of stock, bonds 
and all other liabilities...... epee tte cp ee $28,862,102 
Expenditures for new construction and permauent 
improvements of the road during the year were $2,757.408; 
for new equipment, $575,598, making a total of $3,333,006. 
The Land Department reports in Iowa sales of 7,644 acres 
for $83,229. The cash received during the year was 
$492,653 and the expenses were $18,855. The assets include 
land contracts to the amount of $1,022,953 and 21,175 
acres of unsold lands. 





In Nebraska the sales were 182,637 acres for $844,712. 
The cash receipts were $1,654,369, and the expenses 


$58,581. The department holds land contracts amounting 
to $3,720,084, and 182,415 acres of unsold lands, estimated 
at $4 per acre. 
TRAFFIC, 
The only statements of traffic given in the report are as 
follows: 


1883. 1882. Increase. P.c. 
Passengers carried. .... 4,123,638 3,852,208 271,430 7.0 
Tons freight carried... 7,645,701 6,346,259 1,299,442 20.5 


The number of passengers does not not include those 
carried on mileage or season tickets. The freight tonnage 
includes Illinois Central tonnage carried over this road in 
a cars, 368,955 tons in 1883 and 330,716 tons 
in 2. 

The average rate per ton-mile was 1.2 cents, a slight 
decrease from the previous year. 


























; EARNINGS. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 

7 1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. Pc. 
IE ices cnienad 19.513,161 $15,711,510 I. $3,892,651 24.2 
Passengers 5,285.839 4,756.993 I 528,846 11.1 
Mail, €06...2. o6.0.+ 1,310,369 1,082,302 TI 228.067 21.1 

Lo Se $26,110,369 $21,550,805 1. $4,559,564 211 
Expenses........ - 13,496,478 11,283,963 I 2,212,515 19.6 

Net earnings....$12,613,391 $10,266,842 I. $2,347,049 21.9 
Gross earnings per 

SRE ee 8,023 6,953. 1 1,070 154 
Net earn. per mile. 3.876 3,312 I. 564 17.1 
fer cent. of exps.. 51.7 52.4 D, OF ass 


Taxes are included in expenses in both years. 

Renewals east of the Missouri included 701 miles of steel 
rails, making 1,316 miles (including all the main lines) laid 
iu steel. There were 614 miles of new second track and 16% 
miles of new siding built. Westof the Missouri 144 miles of 
iron were replaced by steel and 401% miles of new track laid 
— rails,making in all 5731 miles of steel now in the 

rack, 

The result of the year was as follows: 
Net earnings, as above sccsees s ss0o SLC RO OL. 00 
Interest ANA EXCHANRE. ....6..6.cce seccseceesccsese 324,180.15 


Mek a tiarie ews Juunkacd. «fee ecanccadunaedtawehne $12,938,071.65 
Rentals paid........ .... é. éeedetede $144,505.66 
Interest on bords............... .... 4,093 004.21 


0 ea re 646,430.00 


4,883,940 .87 
ND 655 divans ae-wiaec esse acaaeebanneee $8,054,130.78 
Dividends, 8 per cent . $5,566,484.20 
Carried to reserve fund 1,500,000 .00 


wa agama 7,066,484.20 


Se re pee cae. aac eae $987 646.58 
Net receipts, land grant in Nebraska... .......... 1,595,788 .10 
Rs St WOU SA 3355ud, bree kdannecreennaaes €,652,788 .27 


Balance of income, Jan, 1, 1884 $9,236,222 .95 
The net earnings were thus sufficient to pay all cbarges 
and 8 per cent. dividends,carry $1,500,000 to renewal fund, 
and leave nearly $1,000,000 surplus. 
NEW BRANCHES. 

The report says: ‘“‘During the year new roads and ex- 
tensions have been built in whole or in part as follows : 

* In Illinois, an extension of the Chicago & Rock River 
road from Rock Falls to Sterling, completed and opened for 
business Oct. 8, 1883, 34 mile. 

‘In Nebraska: 

** An extension of the Republican Valley Railroad, from 
Tecumseh west to Beatrice, completed and opened for busi- 
ne:s Sept. 2, 1883, 32.94 miles. 

** An extension of the Republican Valley Railroad, from 
Nemaha south to Salem, completed and opened for business 
Dec. 20, 1883, 1714 miles. 

‘* An extension of the Republican Valley Railroad from 
Aurora west to Grand Island, about 1944 miles, begun in 
December, 1883, to be completed in 1884. 

**The Nebraska & Colorado Railroad, from DeWitt west, 
grading partly done, and 9 miles of track laid in 1883. 
— 25 miles were put under contract to be completed in 
1884. 

‘* A branch of the Nebraska & Colorado Railroad, from 
Chester north to Hebron, nearly completed at the end of 
the year, and opened for business Jan. 3, 1884, 11.25 miles. 

‘“* A branch of the Nebraska & Colorado Railroad, from 
Kenesaw, southwest to Oxford, about 62 miles—40 miles, 
from Kenesaw to Holdrege, completed and upened for busi- 
ness Nov. 15, 1883. The remaining 22 miles are partly 
graded and will be completed in 1884. 

“The Chicago, Iowa & Kansas Railroad, from Odell 
southwest to Concordia, partly graded, will be completed 
in 1884, about 67 miles. 

‘* Of the 398.4 miles of road provided for in the circular 
of Sept. 15, 1881, 369.85 miles were completed and in oper- 
ation on Dec. 31, 1883, leaving tne coal road in Colorado, 
roy miles in length, which will probably be built during 


** The actual length of road in operation Dec. 31, 1883, 
was 3,322.5 miles, against 3,228.9 miles Dec. 31, 1882. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


‘In addition to this mileage the company controls and 
practically owns the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, con- 
sisting of 292.35 miles, and otber roads mentioned in the 
summary of property above. These roads continue to be 
operated by the corporations owning them. and neither the 
earnings, expenses, statements of rolling stock nor 
other figures relative to them are- included in this 
report; and they have during the year 1883 earned 
about $1,000,000 surplus, after paying their own operating 
expenses and interest on their outstanding liabilities not 
owned by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Co., which 
surplus has been partly used in making improvements upon 
the properties and adding to their rolhng stock. The acqui- 
sition of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad was believed 
to be the best solution of the Southwestern question, and it 
places us in a strong position at Kansas City, the great and 
growing commercial centre of that regi: n. 

_ “* The increase in earnings in 1883 over the previous year 
is due, in part, to the increase of 155 miles in the average 
amount of road operated during the yeur. It will be re- 
membered that the Denver Extension was opened May 29, 
1882, so that we had the benefit of it for only seven months 
of that year. Buta more important cause of increase is to 
be found in the growth of business on many miles of road 
acquired in 1880, 1881 and 1882. We carried into Chicago 
in 1883 30,000,000 bushels of corn, against 15.000,000 the 
year before, 26,000,000 in 1881, and 40,000,000 in 
1880. The corn crop in Illinois, lowa and Missouri in 1883 
has not turned out well. The yield is estimated to have 
been a little larger than in 1882, but the quality of a con- 
siderable portion of it, owing to a late spring and an early 
and wet autumn, is inferior, rendering it more or less unfit 
for transportation. West of the Missouri River the quality 
averages better, and the yield in 1883 was larger than in 

any previous year, 

_ “The average rate of freight earnings per ton-mile dur- 

ing the year was 1.2 cents, being a little less than in 1882. 

In the year 1872 the average rate was about 2 cents, and 

the average cost per ton-mile 1.3 cents. 





“The wages of labor in 1883 were somewhat higher than 
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in 1882. but the cost of most of the materials used was 
rather less. 

‘Land sales during the year show about the same prices 
as the year before, with a less quantity of land sold, as was 
to be expected.” 

The report savs nothing of tbe troubles with the Union 
Pacific and the Iowa roads, and the tripartite agreement is 
not mentioned in it. Very little is said of the prospects or 
intentions of the company for the present year. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


This company’s report for the year ending Dec. 31 last, 
gives the following statements concerning the company’s 
properties, which, for purposes of operation, are divided 
into the following systems: 

1. The parent line and its auxilliaries, called the Atchison 
System, with a mileage in Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas of 1,820.47 miles. 

2. The Southern Kansas System, all situated in Kansas, 
of 398.58 miles. 

3. The Sonora System, lying in the territory of Arizona, 
and in the state of Sonora, Mexico, 350.19 miles. 

4. The lines owned jointly with the Union Pacific Railway 
Co., both in Kansas, half mileage, 51.46 miles. 

The figures given below are for the Atchison system, ex- 
cept where otherwise noted, the statements for the other 
Jines being given separately. 

‘The mileage of the Atchison road, Jan. 1, 1883, was 
1,820.47 miles ; and no addition was made to the mileage 
operated during the year. 

The equipment consists of 349 locomotives( 105 passenger, 
2 chair, 35 emigrant sleeping and 70 baggage, mail and ex- 
press cars; 4,364 box, 717 combination, 901 stock, 925 flat, 
2,351 coal and 113 caboose cars; 3 officers’ cars, 2 pay cars 
and 22 service cars. The company also owns one half inter 
est in 22 Pullman sleeping cars. 

The general account is as follows, condensed : 





Stock (including $2,950 scrip).... . .-$56,913,250.00 
eg I ee . 25,887,009 00 
Interest accrued. Feb. dividend. 1,634,194.08 
Suspended accounts 447,889.49 
Land grams trans... cecccce csc cove 925.43 


Accounts and balances payable.. 
I I vig 5 ons caseaeh actackoescdotes 
Renewal and improvement account. 
Income account 
Canceled bonds 


si atlatalatn are eran 5.75447 4 
1,436,000.00 


$95,032, 133.05 


sis ose. barsscpaes 

Road and equipment . 

Interest in leased 

OL cc Sasceuevssosuew s echaReen 46,839.550.00 
Materials and supplies......... . .. 1,725,426.87 
sundrv securities and investments. 546,710.75 

Bonds for construction of leased 

DRE ciinenssbaaseeeaks:, shee AOE 4,274,000.00 
Sundry accounts receivable 1,795,134.97 
Atlantic & Pacific Co. notes 900,000.00 
1,100,678.90 

—— _ 95,032133.05 


Cash 

The above assets are exclusive of the bills receivable for 
sales of Jand to Dec. 31, 1883, amounting to $1,390,774, 
and the value of 1,247,744 acres of unsold lands. 

The outstanding bonded indebtedness of the leased roads 
is not charged iu the liabilities of the Atchison Co., as the 
value of the Atchison Co.’s interest in the leased roads, 
which appears in the assets, is exclusive of the value covered 
by these bonds. 

In addition to the funded debt above there are $11,939,000 
bonds of leased roads, and $5,448,000 bonds of the Southern 
Kansas Co, The company also guarantees $690,000 Leaven- 
worth, Topeka & Southwestern, and $4,050,000 Sonora 
Railway bonds. 

During the year $3,600 stock was issued in place of scrip 
canceled. There were $1,500,000 of the sinking fund 
secured 6 per cent. bonds sold, and $854,500 bonds of various 
issues redeemed, making a net increase of $645,500 in funded 
debt. 

A condensed view of the general account is as follows : 





UE Wscieced Shs ac salaceantead wh Bhenees SRemeet aes $56,913.250 

NS GID: isc ov cckiien ssh ancesbRdets <> benbeuns.«ke 25,887,000 

WO oss 55k cc cisd acs. ceeemenebeatedancaeanaer - $82,899,250 
CIN, 5.5: cdnivsibdi cnn teenensins $84,690,182 
re ea er et—t—=FE, 
Available assets over floating liabilities... 3,575,120 

-——_———._ £9, 990,729 

Surplus of assets over stock and bonds....... $7,190,479 


This surplus is invested in the permanent improvements 
and additions to the Atchison Co.’s road charged to its con- 
struction account.—iu the excess of mortgage bonds, other 
securities, and cash in the treasury of the company over its 
current liabilities, and in the material on hand as given 











above. 
EARNINGS. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Freight .. ... .$10,374,012 $19,537.201 D. $163,189 1.6 
Passengers. ... . 3,097,121 3,662,476 D. 565,455 154 
Mail and expre 532,384 477,639 I. 54.745 11,5 
Miscellaneous. 113,831 95,889 I. 17,942 18.7 

OU sucenes ioe $14,117,348 $14.773.305 D. $655,957 4.4 
Expenses.......... 6,748,218 8,637.256 D. 1.889.038 21.9 

Net earnings..... $7,369,130 $6,136,049 I. $1,233,081 20.1 
Cross earn. per mile 7,755 8.1°8 D. 383 4.7 
Ne ” 5 4.048 3.380 I 668 19.8 
Per cent. of exps... 47.80 58.46 D. 10.66. 


Expenses include taxes paid, which were $319,988 last 
ear. 
rf The report says: ‘‘The marked decrease made in nearly 
every class of expenses is due mainly to two causes. 

‘*1. A more compact and therefore more economical or- 
ganization for the operation of the road under which nearly 
every class of expenses for conducting traffic was reduced. 
This was rendered possible from the fact that the construc- 
tion of extensions had been practically. completed. 

**2. The large expenditures upon the property in the 
years 1881 and 1882, the causes for whlch were fully ex- 
plained in the annual report for the year-1881, whereby the 
property was placed in excellent condition, rendered it 
possible, as was indicated in that report, to adopt for 1883 
a fair averege expenditure for repairs and renewals of 
roadway, bridges, buildings, cars aad locomotives. The 
following figures give the facts in regard to this class of ex- 
penditures on the road during the last 10 years : 





Repairs and Repairs and 
renewals renewals 
per mile. per mile. 
DEG venkvec. ceccks ensceu oR, reer err $1,341 
BG ih 804s dnd ainhe dome BE VIED cia ccns. svicesesiees 1,456 
| | SRS re ee le eer 2,587 
1 BARA EN ESTES eS a eee Pe eee 2,533 
ee er BFAD I ABRB 0. ediecccvcccsncecss 65 


‘“‘1t will be seen that the expenditures in 1881 and 1882 
for repairs and renewals were far beyond the average. It 
was to be expected that, after these large expenditures in 
1881 and 1852, this class of expenses would be reduced to a 
fair average.” 


The result of the year’s operations was as follows: 


Net earnings, as above ....... ... .. - 7 .369,130.11 
Rentals, dividends, interest, etc. ... 408,817.08 





Land grant trust for interest on land grant bonds... 204,394.94 
WU ici M UM, ba dcthonebaseees ixthshpvet ol $7,982,342.13 
Pool accounts paid other roads ....... $423,202.02 
Discount on bonds sold..............-.. 27,500 
Interest on bonds .. ... -ocese eeeeee 1,746,109,68 
Interest on bonds of leasec and auxili- 
be Sea 2 aes 863,330.00 
Rental of rolling stock..... .... ......+ 25,500.00 
Dividends. 6 per cent. ................ 3,414.567.00 
Depreciation of materials ... ......... 000. 
Carried to renewal fund... ........... ,000.00 
Carried to insurance fund........ . 250,000.00 
—_— ——_ 7, 46,208.70 
Balance. surplus, to income account........... $522,133.43 
PONS, GRA, Dia Pe sar da bcn tees +s deenenigesy: osecus 5,232,345.32 
Baa, Fa. 2 BI ani 5 nenessosesstesse aexs $5,754,478.75 


Expenditures charged to construction and equipment ac- 
count were as follows: In building new auxiliary lines, 
$1,848,145: in additions and improvements to old auxiliary 
lines, $378,461; advances for lands and buildings belonging 
to companies whose entire stock is owned by the Atchison 
Co., 109,921; additions and improvements to Atchison 
road, $1,208,959; total, $3,545,486. ' 

The operations of the Land Department during 1883 
were as follows: 481,756 acres were sold, at an average 
price of $3.56 per acre, for the sum of $1,538,511. The 
cash receipts of the department during the year were 
$1,390,881. The expenses of the department were $164,- 
543, the taxes $75,883, making total disbursements for the 
year $240,426. 

The net results of the operations of the year were there- 
fore $1,150,455. In addition to this there was received 
from interest and profits, less sundry expenses of the trust, 
$28,560, making a total of $1,179,015. Of this amount 
there was paid for interest on land grant bonds $204,395, 
leaving a balance for the year of $974,620, which, with the 
balance of the land grant and land income trusts at the close 
of 1882, amounting to $373,005, was used for the purchase 
and cancellation of $488,500 land income and $209,- 
000 of land grant bonds; and the balance, amount- 
ing to $668,925, has been set aside for the purposes of the 
trust and secured to the trustees by collateral. All the land 
income bonds have been redeemed and canceled. 


TRAFFIC. 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 








Train miles: 1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Passenger.... 1,938,724 2.344.992 D. 306.268 13.7 
Freight....... 3,425,234 3,533,292 D. 108,058 3.1 
Service and 

switching... 3,007,620 3,089,178 D. $1,558 2.6 

a 8,371,578 8,867,462 D. 495,884 5.6 
Pass. carried. 790.644 25,926 I. 64.718 8.9 
Pass -miles...106,029,301 108,048,356 D. 2,019,055 1.9 
Tons freight 

earried. ... 1,754,385 1,575,149 =i. 279.236 18.9 
Ton-miles ....520,751,467 460,608,539 IL 60,142,928 13.1 

Av. train load: 

Pass’g’rs. No. 55 48 4 7 14.6 
Freight, tons. 152 130 )« 6&8 22 16.9 

Av, rate: 

Per pass.-mile. 2.921 cts. 3.390 cts. D. 0.469 ct. 13.8 
Per ton-mile.. 1.992 * 2.288 * D. 0.296 “* 12.9 


Locomotive service cost 19.16 cents per mile run, 3.64 
cents being for repairs and 7.16 cents for fuel. 

Of the passengers carried 52.6 per cent., and of the tons 
carried 52.0 per cent. were west-bound. The average pas 
senger journey was 134.1 miles ; the average freight haul 
was 296.8 miles. 

The freight traffic for three years past was divided as 
follows : on 


Ton-miles. 

Commercial tonnage....... 485,890,425 
Material for construction, 
for leased and connecting 

SES n00 ss casecksecensoesy 34,861,042 85,092,279 110,768,148 


Total ton-miles....... 520,751,467 460,608,539 396,416,863 
From this statement it will be seen that the ton-mileage 
of construction materials decreased largelv, while the com- 
mercial traffic last year showed a gain of 29.4 per cent. over 
1882, and of 70.1 per cent. over 1881. 
The expenses for last year are divided as follows : 


1882. 1881. 
Ton-miles. Ton-miles. 
375,516,260 285,648,715 





Per P.c.cf 

Per mile rev. train gros: 

Amount. road. mile. earn. 

Maintenance of way......... $1.784,586 $980 $0.32 12.64 
Maintenance of buildings.... 174 727 96 0.03 1.24 
Maintenance of rolling stock. 1,045,713 57. 0.20 74 
Transportation and traffic... 3,102,080 1,704 058 21.97 
General expenses... ........ 321,124 177 0.06 2.27 
TE. oda ska ceneateréannies 319,988 176 0.06 2.26 
DOO on «oc cncnces sconssweaged $6,748,218 $3,707 $126 47.80 


The expenses were largely reduced, as noted elsewhere. 
The figures per train mile above are for revenue trains only, 
excluding service and switcbing mileage, and including the 
total expenses of all kinds in the calculations, 

LINES OWNED JOINTLY WITH UNION PACIFIC. 


These lines are the Manhattan, Alma & Burlingame, from 
Burlingame, Kan., to Manhattan, 55.62 miles, and the 
Leavenworth, Topeka & Southwestern, from Leavenworth 
to Meriden Junction, 46.30 miles. The operations of these 
roads were as follows: 












L.,T. & 
M.. A. & B. 5. W. 

TEAPRINGE 0.00 ccc0e 0500s ccesens ee 952.953 $62,534 
kxpenses.... ..... 42.378 85,785 
Net or deficit N.$10,580 D. $23,251 
Gross earnings, per mile.. 935 1,351 
Net "ig * ee hae 
Per cent. of expenses ... .....-. .+ see 80.0 137.2 


The Atchison Co. receives one-half of the tonnage, or 
bears one-half of the loss, as the case may be, on these lines. 
SONORA SYSTEM. 

The Sonora system includes the New Mexico & Arizona 
road, from Benson, Arizona, to Nogales, 87.78 miles, and 
the Sonora road, from Nogales to Guaymas, Mexico, 262.41 


wiles. The earnings of these lines were as follows: 

N. M. & Pang gs07 741 
ee $137.235 220.5 57, 
ee 142,384 314,001 456,385 

PEE, cokees~. vosnnndeses 149 $93,495 $98,644 
Gross earnings per mile.. 1,563 1,022 
Per cent. of exps......... 03.8 142.4 127.6 

The report says: ‘‘ There has been expended on construc- 


- account of the Sonora Railway during the year $206,- 
581. 

“The amount of cash subsidy in American currency re- 
ceived during the year was $155.830, making the total 
amount received from the Mexican Government $1,092,775, 
leaving a balance still due of $1,447,755. 

‘It will be remembered that the first-mortgage bonds 





authorized to the extent of $20,000 per mile, ($5,000 per 


== 


mile were retained in the treasury for the cost of additional 
construction, and for any deficiency of earnings to meet the 
interest charges and operating expenses. 

“*The business of the Sonora Railway during the year 
1883 has suffered seriously from an epidemic fever never 
heretofore known in Sonora, which prevailed during the 
last half of the year. It is believed that the future pros- 
pects for business on this road are improving. The company 
has now under contract a steamship which will be com- 
pleted in June, 1884, and will be put iato the coast business 
south of Guaymas. 

During the year 1883, important changesewere made by 
the Mexican Government in the concessions granted to the 
Sonora Railway. Under these changes the railway which 
has already been constructed is rendered secure in all its 
rights and properties. Extended time has been given for 
earning the additional subsidies.” 

SOUTHERN KANSAS SYSTEM. 

The average mileage of this system operated in 1883 was 
398.58 miles, as against 892.70 miles in 1882. 

The net receipts from the land grant of this road in 1883 
were $43,168, . 

The general account of the Southern Kansas Co. is as fol- 
lows, condensed: 





ON a seWwnecapnice Ges ssaceeedertons sy: Spee ienetel $3.759,900.00 
EEE SR ey as 5,798,000.00 
CC PD. cs. wens duns snehncnsnhabacnne 413,456.88 
RUE cons sana cian Bécken dana oudea aan 285,179.06 
TCAs Soaks ani cdoevuure ade tees sabe n> 81,060.00 

ee Seem $10,337,535.92 
Road and equipment. 
Materials. .......... 
Trustees’ accounts 
Cash and accounts receivable 

- 10,337,535.92 


The funded debt includes $1,089,000 divisional bonds ; 
$1,769,000 Southern Kansas & Western bonds and $2,940,- 
000 Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern bonds. 

The equipment in use includes 25 locomotives: 17 pas- 
senger and 10 baggage cars; 551 freight and 11 caboose 
cars ; 1 wrecking car. Some additional equipment is leased 
from the Atchison Co. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 











188: 1882. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
rn $1,325.183 32.267 I. $392,916 42.2 
Passengers......... 405,829 347.058 L 58 771 17.0 
Oe ea . 61,081 57,379 si. 3,702 6.5 
DO visavacsail $1,792,093 $1,336,704 I. $455,389 34.1 
Expenses... ..... 904,698 724,512 I. 180,186 24.9 
Net earnings ... $887,395 $612,192 I. $275,203 44.9 
Gross earn. per m. 4.496 3,404 «=6L 1,082 32.1 
Net earn. per mile. 2.226 1,559, 667 841.5 
Per cent. of exps. 50.48 54.20 ~=~—ODz 3.72 


Taxes are included in expenses; they amounted to $90,331 


last year. Renewals included 873 tons of steel rails and 
77,956 new ties. 

The income account for the year was as follows: 
II A ING oo io ki checks cdane texdosdibect $887,394.73 
I nnn oss Seber Aaah baamakeis. ohiak . 43,167.93 
Miscellancous receipts ...... ..ccccccscccces oses coe 44,511.73 

MM irakniutss hat ibe shanadets, aoeaaltenaeee $975,074.39 
Interest and sinking funds............. $400,630.00 
Leased rolling stock..................2.. 200,000 .00 
nik scie Snes 244454! Gao Wee cekusdad 31,830.74 
DOCROGR, GS OGF CONE. 0 0:000: 0000000000008 224,604.00 
-——-——_ 857.064.74 


Surplus for the year sateen $118,009.65 


There was expended on this road for permanent improve- 
ments and additions to property the sum of $70,163, which 
was charged to construction accounts. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


The report says: ‘‘ The year has been a prosperous one. 
The road has been fully maintained at low cost and improve- 
ments made in many important particulars. Additional 
steps of substantial character have been taken toward 
strengthening and advancing the line as one of the jmport- 
ant western railroad systems. Nearly $2,000,000 have 
een spent in the construction of new branch lines, and over 
$1,500,000 in substantial improvements upon the old lines. 
These and other results bave been accomplished without 
naturally increasing the obligations of the company. 

“the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad was completed to the 
Needles in October. A’ connection was then and there 
made with the Southern Pacific Railroad. The route be- 
tween the East and San Francisco bad, at the clese of the 
year, been opened for three months. Thus far it has not 
secured that proportion of traffic which its merits demand, 
and which it will eventually obtain. 

“The Mexican Central Railway, another important con- 
nection of this line, was nearly completed to the citv of 
Mexico at the close of the year; and, at the time of writing 
this report, througb connections have been established be- 
tween that city and the United States, promising an im- 
portant addition to our through traffic. 

‘The other business connections of the road and its own 
local interests are in good condition. 

** Early in the year the Legislature of Kansas passed an 
act for the regulation of railroads in that state. Under the 
provisious of this law the maximum rate for the transpor- 
tation of passengers, upon all lines within the state, was 
arbitrarily placed at 3 cents per mile. The effect of this 
enactment has been not only to reduce our earnings on 
local passenger traffic within the state (for which possibly 
some commensurate advantage will arise in a proportionate 
increase in travel), but this reduction in Kansas affects also 
our proportion of the through rates on interstate and trans- 
continental travel. 

‘* Under the provisions of this law a foundation was also 
laid for the regulation of freight charges, and experiments 
bave been made in the enactment of freight tariffs. These 
experiments bave brought forth results which have gone far 
to show how closely allied are the interests of the state with 
the interests of its railroads and how greatly it is to the 
interest of the state that the roads should have freedom in 
their commercial operation. Facts and’ figures have dem- 
onstrated that, even in the case of this road (the only rea- 
sonably successful railroad enterprise in Kansas), the re- 
turns received in every form since its inception have not 
nearly been equal to those received from other less bazard- 
ous investments in the state. Even this measure of success 
has only been achieved by us as the result of traffic brought 
across the state through our enterprise exerted elsewhere. The 
following figures illustrate this fact : The t ‘al freight earn- 
ings in the state of Kansas in 1883 were $6.319,787, but of 
this amount only$1,325, 192 were earned on business between 
points in Kansas; earnings on business to or from Kansas 
points going to or from points in states east were $1,817,- 
686 ; on business to or from Kansas points to or from points 
west of that state were $519,299, and the remaining amount 
of $2,657,610 was earned on business going only across 
Kansas, and not to or from avy point in that state. 

‘* We have large interests in Kansas. We have faith in 
the intelligence and justice of its people, and we believe that 
they will accord to us that fair dealing and protection given 
to other citizens of the state,” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for s under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office, 





Contributions.—Subseribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, expert- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to itsimprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS = 
railroad business by men practically acquainted wit 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 





Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
thisjournal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 





APPLYING NET EARNINGS TO CONSTRUCTION 
AND PAYING DIVIDENDS OUT OF CAPITAL. 

At the annual meeting of the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railway Company last 
month, anassociation of English stockholders, owning 
34,485 shares of stock (23 per cent. of the whole), 
presented resolutions which were to the effect that as 
the company had reported a large excess of net earn- 
ings over fixed charges paid, and an expenditure of 
more than $3,000,000 of net earnings for additions to 
the property, the directors were requested to pay a 
cash dividend equal to the excess of net earnings over 
fixed charges in 1888, and to declare that the share- 
holders are entitled to dividends to represent all the 
net earnings which heretofore have been expended on 
capital account. Mr. James McHenry also appeared 
before the board and advocated a stock dividend to 
cover these latter expenditures. 

Tne board thought this matter important enough to 
warrant a special investigation and report, and Presi- 
dent Devereux, Cornelius Vanderbilt, and Stevenson 
Burke were appointed a committee to make the report, 
which is issued this week, and will doubtless attract 
much attention in England, where the practice is 
universal of paying for additions out of new capital 
(authority for raising which is first given by the share- 
holders), and dividing substantially the whole of the 
net earnings every year, be the same large or small. 
The report of the Cleveland Company’s committee 
makes a pamphlet of 21 pages, which is fortified by 
statistics from the past history of the company, many 
of which we presented when reviewing the annual 
report of the company a year ago. The conclu- 
sion arrived at is not, however, a general 
answer to the complaint against expending net earn- 
ings on capital account, but only an answer for the 
special case under consideration, The committee re. 
ports against making any stock dividend to represent 
past expenditures of this kind, or any cash dividend 
from the profits of 1888; but it is largely relieved from 
the necessity of considering the subject on principle, 
for the reason that it finds that in past years millions 
of dollars provided by new issues of capital were used 
in paying dividends, so that when the stockholders 
were going without their dividends of late years they 
were only paying for what they had unwarrantably 
received previously. Thisof course is a condemnation 
of the management which paid dividends out of capi- 
tal; but the committee contents itself with reciting 
the facts, without expressing an opinion on the mo- 
rality of the transaction. 

The chief increase in the company’s capital was 
made after 1867. For some years previously, owning 
only a line from Cleveland to Columbus, where it con- 
nected with a line to Cincinnati which worked in har- 
mony with it, it had been very prosperous. For the 
four years from 1864 to 1867, the average yearly divi- 
dend was 10} per cent. But at that time the 
funded debt was less than $500,000, and the 
capital. stock: $6,000,000. . Nearly the whole of 

he net earnings thus went to the stock. And it 








was a time when the traffic between Cincinnati and 
Cleveland was important. The supply of the army 
during the war and the return of the army after the 
war made a large business, and Cincinnati was then 
the chief gateway across the Ohio from the South, east 
of Cairo. After the war new rail and river routes 
were opened, which diverted a large part of the traffic 
to lines further west, and after the war,. too, 
began the rapid development of the West: 
which made the east-and-west traffic of vastly 
greater importance than the north-and-south traffic, 
which latter had been largely due to the fact that 
lake and canal rates from Cleveland to the seaboard 
were much lower than the rail rates from Cincinnati or 
interior points. When rail rates were greatly reduced, 
as they were after 1870, the lake connection 
ceased to be the great advantage that it had 
been formerly to a north-and-south road ; from points 
near {its southern terminus its disadvantage as 
a link in the longest line had been more than 
counterbalanced by the fact that it was a link in the 
cheapest line; but with the reduction of all rail-rates 
it lost gradually the advantage of cheapness while 
preserving the whole of its disadvantage of length. 
But it was before the advantage of the lake connection 
was greatly reduced that, in 1867, the Cleve- 
land Company made its extension to Indianapolis 
and contracted with two other companies for 
the control of a line in their joint interest 
from Indianapolis to St. Louis. The extension 
was indispensable if the company was to share in the 
traffic of the part of the country which was growing 
rapidly. Whether the cost of it was unduly large we 
are unable to say. The Bellefontaine road to Indian- 
apolis, 203 miles, was taken on terms which gave that 
company $4,420,000 of the present Cleveland Com- 
pany’s stock for its stock, and assumed its bonds to 
the amount of $1,540,000, equal to $21,870 of stock 
and $7,586 in bonds per mile. This is not a large 
amount, but the old line was represented by only 
$31,915 of stock and $2,260 of bonds per mile, and this 
was an old and well-established line that we see had 
been paying large dividends for years. More than 
one-fourth of the Bellefontaine stock was the property 
of the Cleveland Company, however, and to that ex- 
tent it suffered no loss if it paid too high a price for 
the road. In consolidating a stock dividend of 20 
per cent. was given to the Cleveland Com- 
pany shareholders, to equalize values, so that 
thereafter 5 per cent. brought them as much as 
6 per cent. had done. But this was only one part of 
the arrangement by which a Southwestern connection 
was secured. The other was the tripartite contract 
concerning the line from Indianapolis to St. Louis, by 
which it took half of the stock of the Indianapolis 
& St. Louis and with the two other companies guaran- 
teed the rental of the St. Louis, Aiton & Terre Haute. 
This contract after 1873 involved a yearly loss to the 
guaranteeing companies; but the fact that three com- 
panies joined in it is pretty good evidence that it was 
at the time thought a reasonable one to make, and 
the St. Louis connection has doubtless been worth 
what it has cost, if it could not have been obtained 
on easier terms, 

The acquisition of the Indianapolis and the St, Louis 
line thus seems to have been indispensable to the 
Cleveland Company. But it does not follow from 
this that there should be an addition to the profits in 
proportion to the capital invested. The property as it 
stood would probably have very soon lost the larger 
part of its profits if some such connection had not 
been in some way secured. 

The St. Louis connection had scarcely been secured 
when the Cleveland Company was threatened with 
the loss of its Cincinnati connection, for in 1869 the 
Little Miami road was leased to the Pan-handle, whose 
interest was to have all the Cincinnati traffic pass 
over its own road. In _ consequence of this 
the Cleveland Company procured the construction 
in its interest of the Cincinnati & Spring- 
field road, by a contract which was extremely 
onerous, and has resulted in a great loss. Some 
Cincinnati connection was needed, certainly, but it is 
probable that one could have been secured on much 
easier terms. 

When these connections were made the company’s 
capital was increased nearly $12,000,000 over what it 
had been in 1867, and moreover it was liable for the 
rental of the Cincinnati and St. Louis lines, which 
exceeded their profits. During the five years 
from 1868 to 1872, the reported surplus of net 
earnings over interest and direct rentals was 
$4,287,228, and the dividends, 7 per cent. yearly, 
amounted to $4,030,610. But meanwhile the company 
had been compelled to make advances of $927,950 to 
the Indianapolis & St. Louis Company, and $618,076 





to the Cincinnati & Springfield Company—the latter 





for one year only. These advances, it is true, re- 
mained debts due from the assisted companies to the 
Cleveland Company, but they were debts which 
they had no means to pay, and the payments 
had to be made by the Cleveland Company 
in connection with its contracts for the control of the 
companies, and were largely a price paid for that 
control. Such assets as these debts did not help to 
pay interest and dividends, and 7 per cent. could not 
have been paid during these years if the money had 
not been taken from the proceeds of new issues of 
shares and bonds. As the committee’s report puts it: 


‘In plain words, it had only been possible to procure the 
net earnings for distribution to the shareholders by selling 
shares or bonds, or both, to an extent absolutely imperiling 
the solvency of the company, as the railway had from the 
beginning of this period ceased to respond with increased 
net earnings to its large outlays attending extensions and 
changes in connections.” 


For the 11 years since 1872, during which the road 
has been under its present management, the net earn- 
ings in excess of fixed charges have been $6,615,339, 
out of which $3,522,952 has been paid in dividends ; 
while the advances to the Cincinnati and St. Louis 
connections have been $5,211,608. The construction 
account has been increased about $2,800,000, and the 
stock and debt $4,665,325. We may say, therefore, 
that about $1,870,000 of the advances were met by 
additions to the capital, which leaves $3,342,000 not so 
provided for, and which, evidently, was met 
chiefly by the $3,100,000 of undivided suplus net 
earnings. Were the assets represented by these 
advances such that they could properly or 
practically have been met by new issues of capital, 
leaving the net earnings available for division? What 
would the claims against the Indianapolis & St. Louis 
and the Cincinnati & Springfield roads have brought 
in the open market? If the Cleveland Company had 
divided all that it has reported as net earnings, how 
would it have paid these advances? They are 
certainly nominally additions to the capital of 
the company; in so far as they represent im- 
provements of these roads they are actually 
capital; in so far as they represent deficits in 
interest or expenses which the Cleveland Company 
had guaranteed they rather represent rental—ihe 
price paid for control. If the roads of the companies 
owing the money were sold to pay these debts, the 
result would simply be to give the whole of their stock 
to the Cleveland Company, which already controlled 
one of them absolutely and owned half the stock of 
the Indianapolis & St. Louis ; the process has been 
gone through with for the latter road, the whole of 
whose stock is now owned by the Cleveland Company. 
Possibly the advances which have resulted in 
securing this sole control may at some time enable 
the company to increase its profits—give it, not 
claims, but actual money susceptible. of division. 
But it has not come yet. The improvements 
made to the property, representing actual capital ex- 
pended on it, have been necessary, the committee say, 
to enable it to hold its traffic and prevent a decrease 
in net earnings. Until there is a prospect of an in- 
crease of the profits to be divided, it deprecates any 
addition to the shares among which they must be di- 
vided. It believes that the Cincinnati leased line will 
hereafter at least earn its rental, and that there will 
bea better result than heretofore from the working of 
the St. Louis connection, and says that ‘‘ it is to be ex- 
pected that dividends from the net earnings of the 
railway can be declared hereafter with greater cer- 
tainty and regularity.” 

It may be true tbat the English policy, by which all 
additions to a company’s property are made by new 
and duly authorized issues of capital, and all net earn- 
ings in excess of fixed charges are held sacredly at the 
disposition of the shareholders, is the best one, if en- 
forced on all companies. But with contracts such as 
those of the Cleveland Company with its St. Louis 
and Cincinnati connections, this could hardly have 
increased the shareholders’ dividends. The advances 
had to be made by the terms of the contract, 
and formed a charge prior to dividends. No vote 
of the shareholders could have prevented paying 
them, and if they had received anything in place of 
them, it could have had no more value than what 
their company received for them—namely, the claims 
against two companies which were not able to pay the 
interest on the debts for which their roads were mort- 
gaged. Paper representing these claims might have 
been distributed among the shareholders, but prob- 
ably it would have been worth nothing. 

Neither does it always seem advisable to issue new 
securities for all expenditures which are strictly on 
capital account. Large expenditures of that kind are 
in this country necessary for what we heve called 
defensive purposes, not to make an increase, but to 
prevent a decrease of profits. The stcckholders should 
certainly insist on having a separate account of all 
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such expenditures, and there is much to be said in 
favor of giving them some kind of paper—deferred 
stock or something of the kind—as fast as such expen- 
ditures are made; but when earnings tend to decrease, 
and additions to the property must be made to save it 
frem greater losses, issues of bonds can only be made 
on very hard terms, and issues of stock to the share- 
holders may greatly reduce the value of their former 
holdings. 








The New York Railroad Commission on Bridges. 





The New York Railroad Commission is not happy 
in its last report on a bridge accident given elsewhere, 
The report is marred by strange mathematical errors, 
and it is open to objection both for what it says and 
for what it does not say. 

The most serious mathematical error is in the strain 
onrod 4, which the report wrongly computes at 13,100 
lbs, per square inch, whereas it is in fact only 11,430 
lbs,, and less than on any other member except 2. 
The reasoning and argument as to effect of tempera- 
ture and bad adjustment apparently fall to the ground 
with the error on which they are based, a fact the 
more to be regretted because the conclusions on that 
subject are sound, although the premises are unsound. 

After correcting this error, it is impossible even to 
guess from the facts given where the weakest point 
really was. The report says ‘‘the material in the 
chords was abundant, if the splices were all right "—a 
very important “if,” but how important it gives no 
means for determining, since the examination seems 
to have been confined to the principal members of the 
truss and ignored the points of especial weakness in 
most old bridges, the counters, floor system, and de- 
tails. For one bridge that is weak in the principal 
members there are dozens that are defective in their 
minor parts, but the necessary facts to form any 
opinion on in this respect are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Nor does this cover all the errors. 
sumes in discussing the subject of expansion 
and proper adjustment that the removal or 
slackness of one of the subsidiary suspenders will 
double the strain in the adjacent one, whereas it would 
increase its strain about 12 per cent. It states that 
‘*had any two of the rods 1, 2 or 3been loose, so as to 
throw triple work on the remaining rod, it would have 
been most likely to rupture it.” Such assumptions as 
these are not justifiable. The removal of two of the 
rods would not triple the strain on the remaining one, 
nor quite double it. In the report the maximum strain 
on one rod is determined from the concentrated wheel 
load, but the reporters have failed to appreciate that 
the same concentrated wheel loads do not produce 
double and triple strains on double and triple panels. 

The report also says that ‘‘ if rod 4 was so loose as 
not to do its work, and the strain thereon was trans- 
mitted to rod No. 3, it would unquestionably have 
ruptured it.” Very likely! But did the investigator 
not know that rod No. 4 could not be loosened with- 
out dropping the bridge intothe river? 

‘*{t is more than probable that one or other of the 
above conditions obtained at the time of the disaster,” 
says the report ; but if these are the facts upon which 
the conclusions of the report are based, we prefer to 
accept the additional statement that ‘ the exact cause 
of the downfall of this bridge is obscure.” We have no 
other information than is given in this report to de- 
termine the probable cause of failure; but it seems 
strange that a train without air-brakes, and only about 
200 ft. long, can cover a bridge 111 ft. long, which 
then breaks, and yet allows the passenger car, about 
65 ft. long, to stop in less than 24 ft. 

It must have been running very slowly, and perhaps 
the engineman (who was killed) saw something wrong 
ahead, with track or bridge, and was trying to stop, 
or perhaps the engine was derailed at or upon the 
bridge. 

But the report is as noticeable for what it omits to 
say as for what it says. Allof the following might 
well have been included in the Commissioners’ report, 
but is not. 

The bridge was too weak in the beginning, and 
ought never to have been accepted nor erected, though 
doubtless it was as strong as many others which exist 
and are in daily use. 

The company was continuously negligent from the 
day of erection, in 1871, until the bridge fell, in not 
determining, through proper experts, whether the 
iron was overstrained and whether the adjustments 
were correct. 

The Chief Engineer was personally negligent in not 
having done this either himself or through others 
more expert. ‘* We warrant that he did no more than 
many a” chief ‘“‘has done;” but the occasion was 
good, and might well have been improved, to have 
spoken with some emphasis of the importance of 


The report as- 


knowing that no single member of a bridge is not 
overstrained. ‘‘More frequent adjustments of the 
bridge” were not enough, 

The prevalent system of letting bridges by contract 
under competitive proposals, without skilled advice, 


Until the end of time men will ‘‘ekin” their bridges 
under such circumstances, or be compelled to give 
way to those who do. 

All these things the Commissioners might well have 
emphasized in their conclusions, but did not. It 
therefore excites a smile to see them picking out the 
one thing about the whole business for which the 
company was not blameworthy in any sense as an 
especial subject of censure, viz. : ‘‘ Using the old iron 
in rebuilding the bridge ;” the ‘‘ rebuilding” consisting 
in renewing the wooden chords and posts, but not the 
iron rods. The latter were, according to the report 
itself, still in good condition and uninjured. 

It may be assumed that this is merely a maladroit 
and careless wording, for,the,; Commission can hardly 
mean to assert that iron which has been in use for 12 
years is not fit for further service from the mere fact 
of such use. At least, experts generally still believe 
that iron is not injured until it has been sufficiently 
cverstrained to lose its ductile qualities ; and this 
seems reasonable to railroad men in general, who do 
not throw away their rails when they renew the ties, 
nor their boilers whenever the lagging gives out. 

Nevertheless, if the accident and the report lead any 
railroad managers to make sure that they have no 
bridges in their charge which have been getting ready 
to fall down ever since they were built, it will do much 
good. 








The Victims of Car Coupling. 


We give a good deal of space this week to a letter 
from Mr. John M. Goodwin on the subject of freight 
car-couplers, proposing a plan to compel a change 
from the present murderous method. We do not be- 
lieve that the plan he proposes could be executed, or 
that it would be likely to be successful if carried out; 
but the facts that he presents deserve attention and 
demand action by the powers which can _ best 
discover and apply the remedy—the _ rail- 
road companies themselves. We cannot vouch 
for Mr. Goodwin’s statistics of the numbers killed and 
injured in coupling cars; but there can be no doubt 
whatever that the numbers are enormous, proba- 
bly exceeding the whole number of passengers and 
employés killed and wounded by train accidents 
to prevent which, rightfully, great pains are taken and 
expenditures incurred. It would be a great battle whose 
victims were as numerous as those who are crushed 
yearly while coupling cars. It probably happens that in 
a majority of cases the victim is himself at fault. But 
experience shows that the fault, if fault it is, is one 
which an enormously large number of men are apt to 
commit ; and it is just as important to prevent their 
suffering for such a fault as it is to provide banisters 
to a staircase, which yet is so wide that except by his 
own fault none need fall off. 

Notwithstanding the great number of automatic 
couplers invented, probably most railroad men to-day 
are not convinced that there is one that meets the 
requirements. Evenif they were, they wouid hesitate 
to adopt one which might not couple with the cars of 
their connections. Thus to the necessity of finding an 
efficient apparatus by which cars may be coupled with- 
out going between them there is added the further 
necessity of uniform and simultaneous action by the 
railroad companies concerning a matter not well un- 
derstood and regarding which opinions at present are 
likely to be very diverse. This latter difficulty—the 
difficulty of securing the united action of a number of 
independent organizations like railroad companies—is 
an enormous one, which few adequately appreciate. 
If there was a central organization to which all our 
railroads belonged, like the German Railroad Union in 
Central Europe, the difficulty would be very much 
less ; but we have nothing of the kind, or only the germ 
of one, in the Master Car-Builders’ Association. 

But the crushing and mangling of men by the thou- 
sands calls for some effort at least to prevent it even if 
the way is not quite clear and action will be difficult, 
It justifies extraordinary methods, efforts and ex- 
penditures. If it is true, as it probably is, that the 
railroad companies do not generally know of appar- 
atus that will prevent the coupling slaughters, they 
should lose no time in finding out, in testing whatever 
has any promise with such thoroughness and com- 
pleteness that they will all thereafter know what can 
and what cannot be done by the appliances offered for 
their use. The plan proposed by Mr. Forney at the 
April meeting of the Car-Builders’ Club seems to 
promise the best results. ‘ If the railroads should 
employ capable and trustworthy experts to ‘test 





on behalf of the company, invites such disasters-. 





thoroughly the various couplers, and, if need be, make 
modifications or combinations of them, or design 
something that would fill the requirements, it is prob- 
able that something would be found; but if nothing was 
found the experiments would probably establish pretty 
clearly what the requirements are which a car-coupler 
should fulfill, and what are the defects of the best of 
those now offered. Moreover, the railroad compan- 
ies would have cleared their skirts, and they are by no 
means clear now. In fact, it will be shameful if they 
do not make some serious effort, which can hardly be 
called serious unless it is a combined effort, to shorten 
this terribly long list of the dead and wounded vic- 
tims of their imperfect methods and apparatus, If 
they had had to pay for the killed and maimed brake- 
men as they do for killed and maimed passengers they 
would have been terribly exercised about the matter 
long ago; for the stockholder, not coming in contact 
with the victims, feels such things only in his pocket; 
and the pressure of the stockholder to saye money 
plus the humanity of the operating officer are 
certainly more effective than the humanity alone, 
But even a modification of the employers’ liability law 
which would give the employé substantially the same 
rights as the passenger might not greatly help in this 
matter; for, as we have said, the sufferers in car- 
coupling are largely guilty of ‘‘ contributory negli- 
gence,” which would exonerate the company, even if 
a passenger were a victim. This kind of contributory 
negligence, though a good reason why the victim 
should not receive damages, is not always a good rea- 
son why the employer should not pay them. 

This matter should not be allowed to rest, but its agi- 
tation by the inventors of car-couplers alone is hardly 
likely to be fruitful. The railroad men should take 
it up, and they should need no other incitement than 
the regiments of men their cars have crippled and the 
companies of them they have killed. But it is not 
impossible, as has been suggested, that if they do not 
take up the question and solve it rationally, it may 
be taken up for them, by state legislatures, and solved 
irrationally—or much trouble and confusion caused ina 
vain attempt to solve it. Weare ashaed, almost, to 
give this as areason for action in the face of the all-suffi- 
cient one. Let each superintendent sum up all the 
casual ties of the kind under his jurisdiction, and then 
imagine the ghastly heap of crushed fingers, hands and 
arms they would make, with an occasional body—they 
would make a large as wellas a ghastly heap for most 
superintendents of long service on a long and busy 
line; let him imagine this, and keep the picture before 
his mind, and he will certainly be willing to do what 
in him lies to prevent the heap from growing. 


New York Grain Receipts by Different Routes, 


The deliveries of grain at New York this year have 
been distributed very different among by the several 
roads from what they were last year, the New York 
Central gaining (in percentage) considerably, the Erie 
losing largely, and the Pennsylvania considerably. 
The Lackawanna did not fairly begin to carry grain 
until after January last year, and its proportion for 
the three months wus one-half greater this year than 
last. The West Shore is but just beginning to be felt, 
and has not yet attained to the dignity of a separate 
report in the Produce Exchange statistics; but the in- 
crease over last year in the receipts by ‘* various” rail- 
roads shows that it has made a beginning and it prob- 
ably carried two-thirds as much as the Lackawanna. 
The receipts and the percentage of the total receipts 
by each route this year and last were (including flour 
reduced to bushels) : 














-———--Bushels.- --. -P.c. of total. 

1884. 1883. 1884. 1883, 

es Oe, QR sis ecchsicks 8,808,275 12,402,708 53.0 47.1 
SR ck) << cam meny, odode 3,213,781 7.871.661 19.3 29.9 
inc) das aaanendee 1,741,873 3,673,7:'4 10.5 14.0 
Wl, BES Wessdisuce sts 1,180,419 1.270,894 71 4.8 
Wiss canny doeeres 947, 239,755 5.7 0.9 
Total rail.......... 15,892,189 5,458,752 95.6 96.7 
Coastwise........ ..... 738,23 877,160 4.4 3.3 
Total. ........-. 16,630,579 26,835,912 100.00 101.00 


The total receipts have fallen off 9,700,0.0 bushels 
(35.4 per cent.), and there has been a decrease by all 
routes named except the ‘* various” unspecified rail- 
roads. Doubtless the whole of the increase by these, 
and very likely something more, is due to the West 
Shore, which began to carry this year. The three old 
roads we see delivered 82.8 per cent. of the whole this 
year, against 91 per cent. last year; but the New York 
Central gained in percentage this year, and the other 
two roads, and the Erie especially, as we said before, 
lost very largely. The amount of loss by each road was: 


The total loss was 351% per cent....... = 9,705,333 bushels, 
The Erie lost 59 wilt si OR = 4,657,880 nee 
The Central lost  )* oo 57... ene | 
The Pennsylvania lost 52% ‘* “ = 1,931,861 “ 
The Lackawanna “ 7 “ — = 4% “ 
The vessels “ 16 wink = 1677. “ 
Total. ...:i... ct bo cide ti ctleh! bloc mi iiidse- wu 10,415,419 bushels. 
And the “various” roads gained............. 708,086 * 


Thé New York Central’s percentages have not varied 
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greatly from month to month this year; the Erie’s was 
smallest in February (16} per cent.), and so was the 
Pennsylvania’s, while the percentage of the Lackawanna 
and of the other roads was largest in February and the 
Lackawanna’s was smallest in March. As it and the 
West Shore both receive from the Grand Trunk, it is 
probable that what the West Shore gets comes more 
from the Lackawanna than from the older roads. The 
aggregate receipts were larger in March, but only 
about 5 per cent. larger then than in January. They 
are so very small this year that the percentages are 
much less important than usual, and now the low 
rates make them still less important to the roads carry- 
ing them. Thus the receipts by each of the three lead- 
ing roads and the total receipts for these three months 
for four years have been: 





1884. 1883. 1882. 188}. 
Total......... 16.630.579 26,335,912 17,646,949 21,957,938 
N. Y. Cen ... ~ 8 808.275 12,40°,708 9,653,797 8.277.904 
Erie.......... 3,213.781 7.871.661 5,442,444 6.927.559 
Penna... ... 1,741,873 3 673,734 1,865,861 4,992,273 


All carried Jess this year than in any other of the 
four, except the New York Central, which had a 
little more than in 1881, which was the year when great 
diversions of traffic from it resulted later in the great 
railroad war. While the decrease in the total since 
1881 (which wasa year of heavy grain movement, 
though reduced somewhat in this quarter by the terri- 
ble winter) is 24 per cent., the Pennsylvania’s decrease 
is 65 per cent. and the Erie’s 5814 per cent. 

The two new roads apparently have taken about 12 
per cent. of the New York receipts this year, which is 
certainly as little as could be expected of them. They 
will, in all probability, take a larger proportion here- 
after, if the rates become at all profitable. They have 
been allotted 22.6 per cent. of the shipments from New 
York, and it is generally esteemed more difficult to 
divert merchandise shipments than coarse freights 
from established routes. But the new lines have their 
termini in New York; and are able to help themselves 
to west-bound traffic, while for east-bound they are 
dependent on other railroads which have other con- 
nections with New York. When navigation opens 
they can control steamers to the upper lake ports, 
which will work for them exclusively, and they may 
be able greatly to increase their share of the grain in 
this way ; but they will not be likely to try very hard 
to do this while rates are as low as they are now. 








By the provisions of the Thurman bill the Union and 
Central Pacific railroads are required to pay 25 per 
cent. of their net earnings into a sinking fund to retire 
the interest and principal of the government bonds 
issued to assist in their construction. The House 
Committee on Pacific Railroads has now reported 
a bill to increase this payment from 25 to 35 per cent., 
and to require it on the net earnings ofall the lines 
worked by the company, and not of those subsidized 
only. Now the Union Pacific works 4,700 miles of 
road, of which only 1,432 miles were subsidized ; and 
of the 2.876 miles worked by the Central Pacific, only 
855 miles were subsidized. By the original 
contract, the government's lien was restricted to the 
lines subsidized, the ccmpanies were not required 
to build any more road, and nothing that Congress can 
do probably can prevent their selling and giving a 
complete title to all the road which is not subsidized. 
The only justification that can be pleaded for including 
the earnings of the unsubsidized lines, many of which 
are not owned by the debtor companies at all, is that 
within 14 years these companies will have an im- 
mense debt to pay, and that the government should 


meanwhile take possession of any money that 
they get into their hands from any source. But if 


the law should pass and be enforced probably one of 
the results would ke that the lease of the Southern 
Pacific (with its 1,526 miles of road) to the Central 
Pacific, which expires at the end of this year, will not 
be renewed. 

The payments by the Union Pacific under the 
present law were $1,869,958 from the business 
of 1883; by the proposed law they would have been 
$%.065,458. and the additional $1.200,000 would be about 
2 per cent. on the stock. The Central Pacific had to 
pay under the present law $792,920 ; by the proposed 
law the amount would have been $3,002,350, and the 
$2,200,000 of difference is about $3.70 per share of the 
company’s stock. Thus the increase in the payments 
required is something enormous, especially in the case 
of the Central Pacific, which gets only about one- 
third of its net earnings from its subsidized 
line, while most of the Union Pacific’s great 
mileage of branches. yield very small net 
earnings and are useful to it only by increasing the net 
earnings of its main line. Inthis way both companies, 
but especially the Union Pacific, have enormously in- 








creased the value of the security for the government 
loan. 

Under the decisions of the Supreme Court it appears 
that Congress may use its discretion freely in fixing 
the contributions to the sinking funds required of 
these companies; and it may be said that if it is 
illegal to require anything from the company’s 
unsubsidized lines it need not matter, for the percent- 
age of the subsidized lines’ net earnings required might 
be increased until it would equal 35 per cent. of the 
total net earnings. But if the Thurman bill passed in 
1878 was a fair settlement of the matter, it does not 
appear why the requirements should be increased. 
The net earnings of the Union Pacific at least 
have increased largely since that time, and the road 
which secures the government advances has been 
made very much more valuable by what the company 
hasdone. There probably is a somewhat general feel- 
ing that these roads should be squeezed pretty hard, 
because the contract which the government made 
with their projectors was very profitable to the latter. 
But if our agents made a bad bargain with the agents 
of the Pacific railroad companies, that gives us no 
rights against those companies which we would not 
have had if the government, instead of the com- 
panies, had got the best end of the bargain. 
Doubtless, the companies’ agents did their utmost 
to make the contract as favorable as possible for 
their employers. If they outwitted our agents in 
Congress we should not blame or punish the companies 
but our own incompetent or neglectful or dishonest 
agents, or ourselves for sending such men to Congress. 
It somehow seems to be thought that when a corpora- 
tion makes a bargain with the government which is 
unfavorable to the latter, the people have a right to 
hold the corporation responsible. 








Some figures are published concerning the business 
of the Colorado Traffic Association, which give a 
more accurate idea of the value of that traffic than 
has heretofore been attainable by most of us. The 
gross earnings from this traffic by the three roads for 
twelve months, being the eight months from Nov. 1 
to June 30, 1883, and the four months from Aug. 1 to 
Nov. 30, are given as follows : 


Earnings. P.c. of total 
NEOUS sa istisink 56) A pes-cdns $2,472,141 43.7 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy....... 1,576,657 27.9 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ 1,602,858 28.4 
PLETED = $5,651,656 100.0 


This division of earnings is said to be nearly in the 
proportions awarded under the pool, which are not 
the same for the whole Colorado business, but are 
reported as follows : 


Traffic of— a A B. & Q. A.T.&S. F. 
BI sci ainvessinvencenete 51 30 19 
een cere eee 25 50 
Other Colorado points..... 40 25 35 


In total earnings the Union Pacific was 1.05 per cent. 
short, the Burlington 0.35 short, and the Atchison 
1.40 over. It appears from this that the average 
monthly earnings of all the roads from Colorado busi- 
ness were $471,000. The average aggregate earnings 
per month of these three roads in 1883 were $5,832,400, 
so that the Colorado traffic yielded them 8 per cent. 
of their earnings—certainly as much as could be ex- 
pected, considering the great extent of their lines. In 
1883 the total Union Pacific earnings from through 
and Pacific freight were $6,979,500 or $581,600 per 
month, and from through freight other than Pacific 
freight they were but $372,250 per month. This 
through freight includes Utah, Idaho and Montana, as 
well as Colorado freight. Asits earnings from Colorado 
traffic were $206,012 per month, it is evident that the 
Colorado business is much the most important. 








There will be meetings in New York next week of 
representatives of the roads carrying through freight 
eastward from St. Louis, Peoria and Indianapolis, to 
organize or reorganize pools for these places, and not 
till this is done is there likely to be any movement 
toward advancing eastbound rates. Some of the news- 
papers talk asif the ‘* pool” had gone to pieces, and it 
were necessary to do something to set it in order again. 
But nothing of the kind has happened. Pools, where 
there are any, are working just as usual. That there 
was a very general irregularity in rates previous to the 
March reductions is certainly true, and that these 
reductions make the rates unprofitably low is also true; 
but the reductions were made regularly as provided by 
the agreement and as it was intended they should be 
made under such circumstances. The railroads are 
now taking the punishment for their crimes as pro- 
vided by law. The punishment is as painful to bear 
as if inflicted by the private vengeance of a railroad 
war, perhaps, but it is not to be regretted in the same 
way by the railroad community; any more than a 
hanging by law is to regretted like a hanging bya 
mob. The punishment is expected to be a deterrent. 
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No new agreements are required to enable the associ- 
ated roads to advance rates if they think best. They 
think it not best until the safeguard of pooling is pro- 
vided at the two places where trouble has arisen most 
frequently heretofore. 








Under the title of ‘Traffic Unity” Mr. G. R. 
Blanchard, Vice-President of the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Company, has presented at consider- 
able length a statement of reasons why the co-opera- 
tion of the railroads to maintain rates, and their 
action in dividing traffic, earnings or profits for 
this purpose, are not harmful but are in many 
respects advantageous to the public. This argu- 
ment (first published in the Chicago Railway Re- 
view and now in a pamphlet of 34 pages) was prob- 
ably called out by the proposal in Congress to pass a 
law prohibiting the pooling agreements which have 
become so common and extensive of late years. It 
seems strange that in a measure which no one would 
pretend to justify, if competition among railroads 
worked equitably—a measure intended largely to 
cure evils, actual or supposed, caused by the unregu: 
lated competition of the railroads—a clause should be 
inserted requiring and intended to require the rail- 
roads to practice the very unregulated competition the 
results of which are deplored. But the railroad com- 
binations have now lasted long enough and have been 
effective for periods long enough to enable us to judge 
of their effects by their working. If they enable the 
railroads to make extortionate charges, or if, under 
them, unjust discriminations are commoner than with- 
out them, the facts should show it. We have not seen 
the arguments of the business men who advocated the 
prohibition of pooling; but it does not seem possible 
that one of them (unless he were one who had had 
secret rebates under the old regime) could deliberately 
say, after reviewing rates and practices both before and 
after pooling began, that the old way was better and 
fairer for the public and fair for the railroads. 
If there are evils now, he would have to con- 
fess that they were all worse then—greater irregu- 
larity, and more frequent changes in rates, and vastly 
more discriminations between shippers and places. 
The fact is that those who object to pooling in the 
abstract do it not for what the pooled roads have done, 
but for what they imagine they have the power to do 
and fear they may do. But we no ionger need 
imagine the effects of pools, for we can see them. We 
do not believe that in their history there is any ex- 
ample of an extortionate rate, and certainly there is none 
of rates as high as they were sometimes before the days 
of pools; and as for discriminations between persons and 
places, they have ceased utterly when the railroads 
kept their agreements and have been in fact very much 
less frequent than formerly. It is true that the whole 
problem of the relations of the railroads to the com- 
munity will not be solved by them, and they will not 
prevent extortion where otherwise it might be possi- 
ble. But may I not take quinine for my fever be- 
cause it will not cure my lameness also? Should 
the contracts of the railroads be extended 
so as to create true “traffic unity,” and 
cover a large part of the local as well as the 
through business (which latter alone is now pooled, 
except in a few cases), it may be desirable that some 
public tribunal, judicial in its character, should pass 
upon the reasonableness of the rates established by the 
great railroad co-operative union ; but for through 
freight this is not needed, and as the desir- 
able ends of steadiness, regularity and _per- 
fectly uniform rates for all can only be secured 
by some kind of simultaneous action of the railroads, 
mutually agreed to by them or else imposed upon 
them by some-authority over them all, the way to 
guard against a possible evil would not be by prohibit- 
ing theco-operation, with all its good effects, but to 
set up something to prevent the evil that is feared. 

Readers will find in Mr. Blanchard’s pamphlet a 
very full statement of the good effected by combina- 
tions, fortified-by some important statements of facts 
not previously published. 








The low rates do not yet make large seaboard 
receipts, though for three weeks they have made large 
shipments from the Northwestern markets. For five 
successive weeks these Northwestern shipments have 
been, in bushels : 








Week ending 
March 15. March 22. March 29. April 5. April 12. 
3,359,514 3,339,566 4,176,111 4,344,131 4,495,594 

For the same weeks the receipts at Atlantic ports 
have been : 
2,047,942 2.606.217 2.823.541 2,887,282 2,360,033 
We should expect shipments billed to the seabourd to 
arrive about a week after the time of shipment from 
Chicago, and if so, the Atlantic receipts of the week to 
March 29 should includesuch Northwestern shipments as 
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were billed to the seaboard the previous week. But when 
the Northwestern shipments increased the next week 
836.000 bushels the Atlantic receipts of the week of 
their ar:ival increased but 64,000 bushels ; and when a 
week later the Northwestern shipments increased 158,- 
000 bushels more, the Atlantic receipts decreased 527,000 
bushels. In two weeks the increase of Northwestern 
receipts was 1,004,000 bushels, while there was a 
decrease of 46,000 bushels in Atlantic receipts. 

lt does not follow that there has been no increase 
in the shipments to the seaboard from the great North- 
western markets ; probably there was, but there. was 
probably a decrease in the shipments from the farmers’ 
stations east of the reporting markets—east of St. 
Louis and Peoria and south of the lakes—due partly 
to the lower prices and partly to the absorption of 
the farmers in their spring work. That the receipts 
from this source have fallen off is indicated by the 
fact that the receipts of the Northwestern markets 
have fallen off greatly since rates were reduced 
(though of course not because rates were reduced), 
having been for five successive weeks : 





——— -—wWeek ending. — 
March 15. March 22. March 29. April 5. April 12. 
4,902,106 4,486,653 4,171,067 3,318,127 2,442,254 

Now the same influences that have reduced the 
receipts of the Northwestern markets have tended to 
reduce the receipts of the Atlantic ports from interior 
stations. So while there may have been a great in- 
crease in the consignments tothe seaboard from the 
stocks in elevators, there has been‘an actual decrease 
in the total receipts. 

There wa:, however, in the week ending April 12a 
large increase in the exports of grain, which had uot 
been manifested before since prices fell, nearly 
three weeks previously. For eight weeks to April 5 
the exports had fluctuated from 1,151,000 to 1,562,000 
bushels; but in the week to April 12 they were 
1,925,000, and more than in any other week of the 
year save one. No less than 1,272,501 bushels of these 
exports were wheat, the price of which has fallen 
seriously. For five successive weeks the wheat ex- 
ports have been : 

March 15. March 22. March 29, Apr. 5. Apr. 12. 
524.704 347,071 607,947 503,388 1,272,501 

The impulse given by the lower prices seems to have 
been very slow in coming, but it finally came very 
decidedly. 











There is an over supply of ocean steamers again, as 
there was after 1874, and many of the leading British 
steamship companies have been compelled to pass their 
dividends. It has been with steamships as with rail- 
roads in many parts of this country. After 1878 busi- 
ness became very profitable. The whole world seemed 
simultaneously to increase its production and inter- 
changes. The carriers’ profits were co large that a 
great addition was made to the stock of ocean steam- 
ers, which has continued until this year. Compared 
with railroads, a small capital serves to increase im- 
mensely the steamship tonnage, and hardly have the 
exceptionally large profits ceased when there are more 
steamers than traffic, and their competition makes 
rates so low that there is little or no profit on what 
traffic there is. 








Anthracite coal production last year was the largest 
on record, amounting to 31,793,027 tons, an increase 
of 2,672,951 tons, or 9.2 per cent. over 1882. This in- 
crease was very evenly distributed, as is shown by 
the following table, which gives the percentage of the 
total product consumed in or shipped to the districts 


named: 


1883. 1882- 


Per cent, Per cent: 
Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey. ..... 68.6 68.5 
New England states .......0 .. sccocces cocscsecs 6.9 17.4 
Southeru states, including Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia ..... ............ 4.0 4.0 
WED GRAINS... kcecnsindés +! bene teccssuncteteee 8.0 7.6 
NEF... .nckois Sant adsihdetieaesawnde celeb 0.1 0.2 
ee eS a | erry errr Tree 2.3 2.1 
Foreign countries. .........-se00+ ccoe cose eeee 0.1 0.2 


100.0 

It will be seen that of the entire output 89.5 per 
cent. was consumed in the states along the Atlantic 
coast. very nearly all of it north of the Potomac; for 
of the shipments reported to the Southern states only 
a small part goes beyond Baltimore and Washington. 
The shipments to the Pacific coast and to foreign 
ports are too small to be taken into consideration, 
amounting to hardly one day’s output when the 
collieries are in full work, while those to Canada 
make only an inconsiderable proportion of the 
total. 

The shipments to the Western states show an in- 
creise proportionally somewhat greater than that of 
the total output. Last year they were 2,537,174 tons, 
against 2,213,107 in 1882, an increase of 324,067 tons, 
or 14.6 percent. The gain in this Western trade was, 
however, much less than might have been expected 


from the preparations made for it a year or two ago, 
and its total amount is less than might be supposed 
from what has been said in some quarters of its im- 
portance. Anthracite is the fuel of luxury there, 
somewhat as English cannel coal is here; at least it is 
so at any considerable distance from the lake ports, 
where it often costs two, three or four times as much 
as the domestic bituminous coal, which is a dirty fuel, 
much more so than Pittsburgh or Ohio coal. 








March Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in March, given in full 
elsewhere, makes mention of 39 collisions, in which 11 
persons were killed and 48 injured ; 72 derailments, in 
which 15 were killed and 63 hurt, and 4 other 
accidents, in which one person was injured—a total of 
115 accidents, in which 26 persons were killed and 112 
burt. 

As compared with March, 1883, there was a decrease of 
27 accidents, an increase of 13 killed, and a decrease of 25 
injured. 

These accidents are classed as to their nature and causes 
as follows : 

COLLIsIons: 

Re 


DF edas 24s cdbaadh soc dcootiobddhonkss'sdheew die wiebbbacbsttah 23 
ER SK ck: bectihonan penny cesnedstaibabiags. <ashanaeieenne 15 
REE Gon cccacscadashioasexgeh! solutheeeh Sos xeaseeren 1 

-—39 
DERAILMENTS: 
I aa: 41 slietianbaannke epee anaes alee mekeaned 10 
Broken frog. . 


Broken switch-rod.. 
Broken bridge . 
NE OE Oe eso sivcb acs ccsatleces Cosserseccenevacid 
5556 senses hind biduee.n artieenpried> <0000 ne wkae sen 

Broken axle 








EE saree Cah akincinea ch naeiabesesesanek” im ele i 
IE cas cas cacicnns rane pédacnsinccee -gennese 3 
it 5 

5 

2 

1 

IEE 5. cc cmhagandsehsehsaeeds abenebes ake heheaen 2 
ao mses oa hheeetheebs nesbabeccnscncberced 555% : 

ridge purposely burned.............++-0.seeeeees eese.s 
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OTHER ACCIDENTS: 
Ruiler explosion........ 
Dynamite explosion 
Broken coupling-rod . ‘ 
Broken wheel not causing derailment 
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Six collisions were caused by mistakes in orders or failure 
to understand or obey them; two by trains breaking in two; 
two by runaway engines; one each by fog and by failure 
to use signals promptly or properly. 

A general classification of these accidents is as follows : 


Ccllisions. ee, Other. 7. 
Defects of road . 


ects of equipment.. ... 2 i3 3 18 
Negligence in_ operating. 36 5 yi 41 
oreseen cbetractions.. 1 16 1 18 
Malicloaisy caused.... .... a 1 - 1 
Gnexplained.............+++ on 13 ‘ 13 
Tass « cxksde Sacbseees 39 72 4 115 


This division presents accidents of management as consti- 
tuting 36 per cent. of the entire number. Some of those 
resulting from unforseen obstructions might possibly be 
charged to defective management in so far as they may 
have resulted from failure to keep up strict watch over the 
line when breaks in the road may be expected. 

A division according to classes of trains and accidents is 
as follows : 

Pe sren ™ ns Ba Doaiaete. — ee, 
To eas and a freight... oe i es 6 
To freight trains.......... : 46 2 78 

72 4 115 

This shows accidents to a total vf 154 trains, of which 40 
or 26 per cent., were passenger trains, and 114, or 74 per 
per cent., were freight trains. This is nearer the true 
proportion than the necessarily imperfect record usually 
presentsthem. 

Of the total number of accidents 71 are reported as having 
happened in the daytime and 44 at night. 

The persons killed and injured were as follows: 





Killed.—— ——Injured.— 
Em Em- 
ployés. om Total. a Others. Total. 
In collisions. ......... il 0 18 48 
In derailments. ...... 15 is é 63 
In other accidents... .. " 1 ~ 1 
Ws sss. cosedseis 26 26 6) 51 112 
All of the killed were employés, and it is worthy of note 
that not a single passenger is reported as killed during the 


month. Employés were 54 per cent. of the injured and 77 
per cent. of te whole number of casualties. 

Of the 138 persons killed or injured 59 were in collisions, 
78 in derailments and one in the other accidents. Deaths 
were caused by 7 collisions and 11 derailments; injuries by 
9 collisions, 19 derailments and one other accident. In al] 
LS accidents caused death and 29 lesser injuries, leaving 65, 
or 57 per cent. of the whole number, in which no serious 
injury to persons is recorded. : 

March was an unfavorable month, winter weather con- 
tinuing well into the month. The number of wash outs and 
land-slides shows the destructive effect of its many storms, 
and the large number of broken rails the continuing results 
of the severe winter. 

The number of collisions was smaller than is usually the 
case, being but little over one-third of the whole number of 
accidents. Butting collisions formed an unusually large 
proportion. 

There was but a small number of misplaced switches, only 
five derailments and no collisions from this cause being 





recorded, the smallest number for many months. 


There was one malicious derailment, which was caused 
by tramps burnivg a small wooden bridge. This is, we 
believe, a new device of the train-wrecker, and one which, 
it is to be hoped, will not be copied by others. 
A singular accident was the wrecking of the tender of a 
construction train by the explosion of dynamite cartridges 
which were carelessly placed upon it for transportation. 
This is a new form of accident here, although it is not ex- 
traordinary, considering the manuer in which explosives 
are too often handled. 

For the year ending with March the record is as follows; 
ae Killed. tageeeé, 





April 26 
28 0 
38 95 
57 204 
42 136 
44 183 
43 234 
34 235 
32 113 
eet d Denk ticapinnkd eheianeeind eGhe, 25 = bro 
ne RE 22 50 
PE Send obvieenccvess0 sent-ertedbode 26 112 
ON as ob icc lieth dieses 448 893 
Total, same months, 2. 416 1,742 
412 1°353 
“ “ “ 374 1,652 





The yearly average for the four years is 1,430 accidents, 
413 killed and 1,660 injured, which is below the totals for 
last year in all respects. 

The averages per month for the year were 127 accidents, 
37 killed and 168 injured, so that March was below the 
average in all respects. 

The averages per day for March were 3.71 accidents, 0.84 
killed and 3.61 injured; for the year they were 4.15 acci- 
dents, 1.22 killed and 5.17 injured. 

The average casualtics per accidents were, for the month, 
0.226 killed and 0.974 injured; for the year, 0.295 killed 
and 1.247 injured, showing for the month lower averages 
than for the year. 








In connection with Mr. Horatio Allen’s paper on ‘' The 
First Five Years of the Railroad Era” we published two 
weeks ago a portrait of the author. Mr. Allen wishes to 
have it understood that he had nothing to do with the 
publication of the portrait. He desired to put on record a 
portion of American railroad history in which be tooka 
part, and therefure prepared the paper, and we published 
the portrait without consulting him, knowing that many 
would desire to see the lineaments of one of the railroad 
pioneers, and would take special interest in it when reading 
his account of the first locomotive journey in America. 








The paper on the “Rate of Breakage of Chilled Cast- 
iron Car Wheels on the Pennsylvania Railroad,” which 
appeared in our columns last week as a letter to the Railroad 
Gazette and without a signature, was the paper submitted 
to the last meeting of the Car-Builders’ Club by Mr. J. 8S. 
Whitney, of Philadelphia. 








The through and local shipments of fiour, grain and pro- 
visions from Chicago for the week ending April 19, by the 
incomplete report of the Board of Trade, were 82,907 tons, 
against 28,474 in the correspondiug week of last year, and 
97,653 tons in the previous week of this year. There was 
thus a decrease of 14,746 tons (15 per cent.) from the 
previous week, still leaving the shipmants among the 
largest ever made. Of the shipments last week 11,845 tons 
were flour, 65,944 grain and 5,118 provisions. The percent- 
ages shipped by the several routes were in thisand the 
previous weck : 


-—-Week to-—— ——-Week to-— 

Apr. 19. Apr. 12. Apr_ 19. Apr. 12. 
C. & Grand T ae 100 | Ft. hang ae 137 18.9 
Mich. Cen. 9.6 9.3 6.. & Pitts. = 7 13.0 
e Shore...... 13.0 102 Ba ‘. ¥ Ohio panee 11.23 125 
Nickel Plate..... 15.2 11.4 | Chic. & Atlantic. 9.8 14.7 





Again we note the large proportion carried by some of 
the newer roads, the Nickel Piate teking more than any 
other last week and the Chicago & Grand Trunk coming 
next to it; while the Michigan Central, which formerly 
led, stands at the foot of the list, and the Fort Wayne, which 
is at this time probably allotted the largest share, carried 
very little more than the average. The large proportion 
going by the Baltimore & Obio is especially notable, 
because that road usually carries comparatively little 
to interior points, so that its proportion of the 
through shipments (which alone are pooled) may be 
considerably greater than the 11.2 per cent. given above 
for the total, and this at a time when exports are 
small. The Chicago & Grand Trunk’s proportion of the 
through traffic was probably also considerably greater than 
the 13.8 per cent. shown above, but since the transfer of the 
National Despatch to that road it will possibly be able to 
command more freight than any other Chicago road except 
the Fort Wayne—which will be a wonderful thing for a 
railroad but four years old todo. The tbree Vanderbilt 
roads last week carried 37.8 per cent. of the whole, against 
30.9 for the week before, and the two Pennsylvania roads 
27.4, against 31.9 the week before. 








The provision exports from the United States in March, 
including beef, tallow, hog products and dairy products, 
were of the value of $5,610,905 this year, against $10,434, - 
325 last year, the decrease being 46 per cent. There was 
besides a decrease of 3644 per cent. in the value of the cattle 
exported. The decrease was chiefly in hog products, of 
which the exports were just about half as great as last year— 
323¢ millions of pounds, against 65}¢ millions. The decrease 
in value bas been even greater—S52!¢ per cent. Thisisa 
larger decrease even than in the previous months of tbis year. 
For the three months ending with March there was a 
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large increase in the cattle, tallow and cheese exports, and 
a slight one in the fresh-beef exports, but a large decrease 
in the exports of salt beef and butter, while the exports of hog 
products were the smallest for many years. These exports 
of hog products for the first quarter of the year for eight 
successive years have been in millions of pounds: 

1877. 1873. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884, 

219144 396 380 380 414% 2144 218% 148% 

The decrease from last year is 38 per cent., and last year 
the exports were the smallest for seven years. This isa 
very serious change, but it is not due, as to some extent the 
decrease in wheat exports is, to an accumulation of stocks 
in this country. We have had light crops of corn for three 
years and consequently a smaller stock of hogs, and we 
have less provisions to spare. 








The illinois Department of Agriculture reports the acre- 
age and condition of winter wheat in that state for tke first 
of April. The average it gives as 2,752,750 acres, which it 
says is 7 per cent. less than the acreage harvested last year, 
when an enormous area that bad been winter-killed was 
plowed up in the sprivg, But an examination of the re- 
port made by the United States Statistician shows that he 
found but 2,215,000 acres of wheat harvested in Illinois in 
1883—no less than 191¢ per cent. less than the State De- 
partment reports. We heretofore huve found enormous dis- 
crepancies between the state and national reports. The 
State Department reports acreage and condition in 
each of the 102 counties of the state, grouped in 
threeg rand divisions, northern, central and _ third. 
An examination of the _ tables shows that 
what is given as the average condition of the crop for each 
grand division is not the average at all, but the average of 
the averages in each county—the sum of the avera ges in the 
different counties divided by the number of counties | 
By this method if in St. Clair County, which this 
year has 146,795 acres of winter wheat, the average 
condition should be 105, and in Franklin County, which has 
but 4,040 acres, the condition should be 30, the average 
condition of the two counties would be 105 + 30 + 2= 67.5, 
while actually it would be (146,795 x 1.05) + (4,040) 0.30 
+ (146,795 + 4,040) = 101.4, and the “average” as re- 
ported by the Illinois “statisticians” would represent the 


condition and _ prospects as one-third {worse than 
they actually were. Io the report just made 
the average condition for the northern’ division 
reported by the Department is equivalent to 


a decrease of 5,515 acres; but the actual) average condition 
is equivalent to a decrease of 6,573 acres. In the southern 
division the average condition reported (68 per cent. of a 
good condition) is equivalent to a decrease of 467,746 acres, 
while the actual condition (7114 per cent.) is equivalent to a 
decrease of only 420,297 acres. Now if the acreage was 
calculated in the same way—that is, if the Department 
added the percentage of last year’s acreage in the several 
counties and divided the sum in the several counties to find 
the percentage from the whole state—no one can tell how 
much the latter is misrepresented. It can only be right by 
accident. Such statistical work would disgrace a school- 
boy, but we do not feel sure that is any worse than that 
done in some other states. 








One thing is presented with tolerable clearness in the 
Illinois winter wheat statistics, and that is the entire insig_ 
nificance of this crop in the northern third of the state. In 
the north, central, and southern thirds of the state it reports 
the following acreages : 


—— — -- Acres .- ———--5 

Total. Av. per county. 
Northern division (32 cos.)...... 55,152 1,671 
Central division (35 cog.) ...... 1.235,893 35,311 
Southern division (34 cos.)...... 1,461,705 2,991 


More spring than winter wheat is now grown in the 
Northern Illinois, yet only little of that. 








The Chicago lumber traffic has been larger this year than 
last. 

From Jan. 1 to April 1 the decrease in the stock on band 
for three years has been, and the receipts in M or ft.: 





1884. 1883. 1882. 
Decrease in stocks,...... 264,887 243.006 281,095 
pe errs eer ees 56,377 BER |. 7) comespu 
ee Rr 321,264 pr ores 


Thus the consumption appears to have been 17 per cent. 
more this year than last. Very nearly the whole of this 
increase was in the month of February, however, when the 
railroads were indulging in cut rates tothe Missouri River 
and beyond, and the lumber men were taking advantage of 
them to stock up their yards in Kansas and Nebraska. The 
sales and sbipments in February amounted to 106,714 M 
this year, against 54,161 last year and 92,772 in 1882. 
But in March tbe decrease in stocks was 106,052 M this 
year against 134,404 last and 99,234 in 1882. 








A very large increase in Union Pacific land sales is said 
to be due to purchases by the ranch men, who heretofore 
have usually bought land only on the water courses and 
grazed the railroad and government lands without buying 
or paying rent. Only a small price is paid for such lands, 
as it takes a large area to keep asmuall berd; but, as this 
ani other companies have many millions of acres of these 
lands, a small price will bring them a large amount of 
money, which is almost unexpected, because heretofore it 
has seemed almost impossible to sell these lands on any terms. 








An official connected with the Michigan Central Railroad 
is reported to have said that the movement of emigrants 
(chiefly Americans) to the West over this road has been as 
great this year as last, but differently directed. Last year 


homes ; this year not more than a third. A large number 
go further West over the Northern Pacific, many to Oregon 
and Washington and some to Montana. The movement is 
moderate to Kansas and Nebraska, but considerable to 
Texas. 








The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad is 
constructing three sets of track-tanks at.its Wilmington 
shops. The tanks are to be laid down between Philadelphia 
and Washington, three on the north-bound aud three on the 
south-bound track, Each tank is 1,000 ft. long, A tender 
of the latest Pennsylvania Railroad pattern has been j:st 
completed at their works. Itis fitted -with the scoop and 
holds 2,400 gallons, The use of the track-tanks will, how- 
ever, enable this comparatively smal] tender to supply all 
the water needed on the run between Philadelphia and 
Washington. This distance can then. be traversed with- 
out an intermediate stop, if such a long run is thought de- 
sirable. 








The Engineer’s Club of Philadelphia has conceived a new 
and very good idea, if properly carried out, called the club 
** Reference-Book,” intended to contain rules, formulae, 
notes, records and other data such as usually accumulate in 
the personal note-books of engineers, and are often unlikely 
to be published elsewhere. It is to be printed in good-sized 
type with wide margin on writing paper, soas to facilitate 
additional marginal notes, and issued to members in separ- 
ate sheets and slips, the matter being preserved in electro- 
type, so that it may be rearranged and reissued as often as 
necessary. Members (and, we presume, all others) are 
earnestly requested to send contributions. 

















Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Lake Valley Branch 
is completed from Nutt, N. M., northwest to Lake Valley, 
13 miles. 

Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—Extended from Buffalo 
Creek, N. C., northwest te Greensboro, 5 miles. 

Chester & Lenoir.—Extended northwest to Icard Road, 
N.C., 9 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Columbus, Hope & Greensburg.—Extended from Hope, 
Ind., west by south to Columbus, 11 miles. 

Louisville, New Orleans & Fexas.—On the southern end 
track is laid to a point forty-two miles northward from 
Baton Rouge, La., an extension of 23 miles. 

Pennsylvania.—The Susquehanna @ Clearfield Branch is 
completed from Keating, Pa., southwest to Karthaus, 22 
miles. 

This is a total of 83 miles of new railroad, making 543 
miles reported to date for 1884. The total track reported 
laid to the corresponding date for 12 vears is as follows: 


Miles Miles, 
NG. ca ete ocatied tee sane VA a. ib sensenesscsace 267 
ca alkk camhcue bea wen Sree | MIE S baA bh odc base eeasaccnas 269 
REC nba *heeeeeaneeees REN CSR 5 0s Daca anne, bee 399 
Ch Sat. cava puiies. aemene y06 | 1875... 208 
a ee BE Pe Kaceberscnsavede duaeee 347 
SRR a ees vasa newass sees BOR) Pee eedpcawisoradsxceages 598 


These statements include main track only, no account 
being taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or 
sidings. 





The Wilmington Car Shops. 





The Harlan & Hollingsworth Company is not very busy 
just now on home orders, but is building several passenger 
and freight cars for Brazil and the Argentine Republic, and 
has just shipped one first-class and one private car for the 
latter destination. Eight passenger cars are building for 
the Canto Gallo line, a railroad which runs from Rio Janeiro 
to the interior, and rejoices in the possession of some long 
grades of 440 ft. to the mile. The gauge is somewhat 
peculiar, 1.10 metres or 3 ft. 73¢ in., and the cars are hardly 
as roomy as is possible on the standard gauge. The wash 
room and saloon arein the centre of the car instead of at 
the ends, the lavatory being on one side of the central pass- 
age, and the saloon on the other. The seats face one an- 
other, and the backs are not reversible, and are considera- 
bly higher than usual. The seats are 5 ft. apart centre to 
centre of backs, which is a somewhat narrow dimension in 
which to confine a person so unfortunate as to measure 72 
in. in a longitudinal direction. The seat and backs are 
covered with cane work, asis very usual in hot climates. 

The absence of trussing in the body permits the window 
sashes being made to fall, rubber pads being provided to 
cushion the shock and prevent the glass or frame being 
broken. The clear-story windows have pivoted sashes, and 
the side wiudows and end doors have falling blinds. The 
first-class cars are finished inside with cherry, and the 
second-class with ash, the external finish in both classes being 
of mahogany brought up to a smooth surface, and covered 
with three coats of varnish. 

The cars are ingeniously devised to take apart into com- 
paratively smal! sections. Only those who have been in 
charge of a railroad abroad can appreciate the difficulties of 
landing the unwieldy packages in which the whole side of a 
car is sometimes shipped. ~The whole affair is so weak that 
if slung in the middle in hoisting it out of the ship it is seri_ 
ously strained, especially in the tenons, and the chances are 
that it is so scratched and damaged in places that nothing 
short of complete repainting will ever make it look present- 
able. When, however, the work is in small, light sections it 
can be more easily handled in landing and shipping and is 
far less liable to damage. In the cars under notice each 
‘side below the plate isin seven sections each, of ¢durse of 





nine-tenths of the people were going to Dakota to look for 








manageable size. The seats take apart so as to pack into a 
small space and thus reduce the charges for freight, gener- 
ally measuring more than 40 cubic feet to the tonand being 
therefore charged for according to the space it occupies. 

The following are the principal dimensions of these cars: 


ST EN SIND oc. cbs, cocssndecsonvaesssvuchacc tena See 
Widt “3 Per UaeuePeeAll Akt duel MARE ENTERED Sorina S*2* 
0 ee ee ee + Dacian caen enone aie 2. 
Weight inside centre of clear-story....... ............. vo a? 
. = oS ge rr ee . oer, os 
DORTAMEOE OE TOE WEEE, onc ccc cn iccscasccssccsscasvcs . 
Pe ME INORG hic. siden. Kcbiwiccseeneesie da¥iinset 46 


Little is doing in the freight-car department at present ; 


several cars are, however, being made for Scuth 
America. These cars are of somewhat peculiar 
coustruction, English and American ideas on _ the 


subject being thoroughly well mixed, and a South Ameri- 
can-Spanish-Portuguese flavor thrown in, until the cars are 
quite cosmopolitan in character, and presumably not such 
as would be constructed if the design were left entirely to the 
makers. Some of these cars are destined for the line which 
is to cross the Andes, and connect the Argentine Republic 
with Chili. The covered freight cars are mounted on four 
33-in. chilled wheels, with a wheel-base of 10 ft. Gin., the 
gauge being 5ft. 6 in. The under-frame (with tha excep- 
tion of the end sills, which are of oak) is composed of iron I 
beams, measuring 6,in. x3 in. The outside sillsextend fiom 
end to end of the vehicle, but the intermediate longitudinals 
are not continuous, being cut to allow the cross 
bearers, which are placed in the same horizontal plane, 
to run right across between the side sills. Toward 
either end of the car, the intermediate sills rake toward the 
centre of the end sills, so as to give some diagonal strength, 
ana support the. buffing strains. Two entirely distinct 
sets of draw gear are used, presumably to enable the 
cars torun with {narrow-gauge cars where the tracks are 
suitably laid. The narrow-gauge buffing gear is several 
inches below that for the broad gauge, which latter is fitted 
with a continuous draw-bar. The siding is of yellow pine 
with a hard-wood finish. The roof is curved in cross section, 
and the roof boards are laid longitudinally, and covered 
with galvanized corrugated iron, an ordinary foot-board 
for the brakemen being provided. The cars are very wide 
for their length, measuring 9 ft. 2 in. over siding, and only 
19 ft. 8in. long over frame. The sides overhang the sills 
several inches, wrought-iron brackets being used to effect a 
connection. 

Some eight-wheel flat cars, measuring 29 ft. 4 in by 9 ft, 
over platform, are also being built for the same destination. 
The edge of the platform is protected by an angle-iron let in 
fiush with the surface of the planking, which is further kept 
in place by two pieces of bar iron running the length of the 
car and also sunk flush, and serving as a continuous washer 
for the bolts securing the planking to the iron side sill, 
Tbis no doubt makes an excellent job, but renders it diffi- 
cult to renew a damaged floor plank. A third lot of freight 
cars for South America are very similar to the box cars 
above described, but are somewhat shorter. 

The Jackson & Sharp Company report business to be so 
brisk that they have been obliged to refuse orders, having 
no Jess than 75cars for passenger service in course of con- 
struction at the present time. A fine Woodruff sleeping- 
car is just completed, and a Woodruff parlor car, with ex- 
tra large windows, will soon be finished. A very con- 
veniently arranged officers’ car for the Pittsburgb, Cleve- 
land & Tcledo Railroad is also under construction. Two 
passenger and combination cars are being built for the Mar- 
quette & Western. The cars are painted a bright canary 
yellow outside, and are finished internally in oak and ma- 
hogany, with canvas head-linings. Ten cars building for the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh are painted a Tuscan red externally, 
and finished internally in cherry. The pattern of the head- 
lining varies ; one pretty design has a French gray ground, 
with silver lines and striping relieved by a little red at con- 
siderable intervals. 

A handsome car is just finished for-a Michigan line, the 
Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin. The seats and backs are 
made of splines of hard wood, the seat being given the 
proper concave curve to conform to the natural outline of 
the human frame. The seats are cool, clean, and comforta- 
ble, but would be still further improved if some mears were 
provided to cant the seat when the back isreversed. The 
car seats 54 passengers, and is heated by two Searles No. 2 
heaters. The inside cornice fascia board is ornamented with 
some very handsome and well-executed carving in low 
relief. The canvas head-lining is divided into panels by 
broad bands of Lincrusta-Walton, and altogether the inte- 
rior of the car has a very bright and handsome appearance. 

Some second-class cars grained outside to imitate 
mahogany are being built for Chili. The first-class cars 
have panels of real mahogany, varnished, and it appears 
that Chilians, like other people, having more regard to the 
outward appearance than to the true inwardness of things, 
desired that the second-class cars should resemble the first- 
class, though made of a baser material, plain poplar, to wit. 
We fear these simple-hearted children of tbe Andes will dis- 
cover that repeated doses of rain and sunshine will give the 
coaches a very dissimilar appearance, though the graining 
when new might deceive even an experienced woodpeckcr. 
The seats in the second-class cars are arranged in four 
rows running lengthwise of the car, the entire rows being 
back to back. The arrangement resembles that produced 
by two street cars side by side. A great many passengers 
can of course be accommodated by this arrangement, but 
each passenger has but a small allowance of knee room, and 
it must be difficu!t to enter or leave the car when it is at all 
full. 

Six large sleeping cars are being built for the Mann Car 
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Company.. These cars present several novelties of construc- 
tion, and appear to embody the result of much. ingenuity 
and obsevation applied to the laudable purpose of promot- 
ing the comfort of those who travel by night. We shall 
hope to refer further to these cars in an early issue, 








GSontributions. 





The Stockton & Darlington Railroad. 


Cuicaco, April 14, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In reading the account of the ‘‘ First Five Years of the 
Railway Era,” written by Mr. Horatio Allen for the columns 
of the Railroad Gazette and significantly marked ‘‘ copy- 
right,” I notice, with surprise, the labored manner in which 
Mr. Allen strives to represent to your readers that the Stock- 
ton & Darlington Railway was merely a ‘coal mine rail- 
road.” 

If Mr. Allen, since I last saw him, has forgotten, history 
will remind him that such was not the case. The second 
act for the Stockton & Darlington Railway, obtained in 
1823, contained a clause empowering the use of locomotive 
engines for the conveyance of passengers as well as mer- 
chandise, and on the 27th of September, 1825, that railway 
—the first public railway in the world—was opened for 
public traffic,‘both passenger and merchandise. 

In 1875 the fiftieth anniversary of that event was cele- 
brated in the quiet.Quaker town of Darlington, when the 
festivities, which were on a magnificent and extensive scale, 
lasted two days, and 900 invited guests, all prominent rail- 
road men, sat down at the banquet and afterward did 
honor to the meniory of the railway pioneers. Every town 
and borough in Great Britain, as well as every important 
railway in the universe, including many American ones, 
was represented on that occasion, and other nations joined 
in what was recognized as a universal celebration of the 
“railway jubilee.” ' 

Darlington is everywhere known and recognized as the 
“birthplace of railways,” aud Edward Pease is always 
spoken of as the ‘‘father of railways,” while Shildon, a few 
miles from Darlington, where Timothy Hackworth built the 
‘*Samson,” which was on exhibition at the ‘ Railway Ex- 
position” in this city last year, is always known as “‘ the 
cradle of the locomotive.” The first railway works in the 
world were established at Shildon by the late Timothy 
Hackworth. CHARLES MacNay. 

{It is hardly fair to say ‘‘the labored manner in 
which Mr. Allen strives to represent that the Stockton 
& Darlington Railway was merely a coal-mine rail- 
road.” What Mr. Allen says is simply: *‘ The time 
came when the construction of the Stockton & Dar- 
lington Railroad, a coal-mine railroad, under the di- 
rection of Stephenson, afforded the opportunity for 
the locomotive,” etc. The fact that an overwhelm- 
ingly large proportion of the traffic of this road con- 
sisted of coal when Mr. Allen saw it might naturally 
lead him to speak of it as a coal road, especially as 
there was nowhere in his article any reference to the 
public use of railroads. No one is likely to deny the 
significance of the Stockton & Darlington Railroad, 
least of all Mr. Allen, who went to England to see it, 
and studied it when it was the only important railroad 
in the world. An account of the jubilee in 1875 was 
published in the Railroad Gazette at the time.— 
EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE.] 








The Joy Valve Gear. 


NEw York, April 12, 1884. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Referring to the statement on page 283 of the Railroad 
Gazette that ‘it seems exceedingly difficult to ascertain the 
number of lccomotives running with Joy’s gear,” there need 
be no mystery about it. From whom has your contributor 
made inquiry ? Mr. Joy alone can furnish the information, 
but neither he nor I have been applied to for it. I have asked 
Mr. Joy, however, to furnish a statement showing the nuni- 
ber in use in this country and abroad, and when received 
will cheerfully furnish it for publication. 

Tam not aware of aay person having made the alleged 
assertion regarding the Great Western Railway of England, 
and cannot therefore judge of the necessity or propriety or 
otherwise of any denials by Mr. Barnett of Canada. The 
whole matter strikes me as being eatirely gratuitous. 

Nor am J aware (but positively deny) that the ultimate 
replacing of the link motion on engine 411 of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railroad after the breaking of the Joy gear 
on that engine proved anything against the Joy valve gear. 
The Reading Company immediately fitted another engine, 
making some changes, which engine is now running. 

The numter of Joy gear engines on the Cape railways has 
been largely increased, and others have recently been put in 
hand, making about 100 in all now in use on those roads. 

As you question my authority for the statements con- 
tained in my note last week I quote the following from a 
letter recently received from Mr. Joy and which gives the 
facts in his own words : 

“A notein the Railroad Gazette calls attention to Mr. 
Worsdeli’s not putting the Joy gear on freight engines he 
is now completing. This is calculated to lead others to think 
that he is not satisfied with it. The facts are these: Mr. 
Worsdell originally sent for me and said he had twenty 
engines to build, ten expresses and ten freights. He showed 
me the general drawings and said he could put the Joy gear 
on ten of them. At that time the Joy gear was new on the 





Great Eastern Railway; had never been used. He elected | 


to put the Joy gear on the ten expresses and the link motion 
on the ten freights, and all of them were immediately put 
in hand. 

The ten Joy engines were finished, and since that time 40 
other Joy engines have been completed on that road. The 
ten link engines referred to, however, were left uncompleted 
and are only now being finished off. 

Mr. Worsdell is now bringing out another type of fast 
engine with the Joy gear. Meanwhile no more freight or 
other engines with the link gear have ever been put in hand 
or ordered, but Mr. Worsdell has said to me several times 
while walking through .the shops—pointing to the ten link 
engines in course of completion--that he wished he had had 
them all like the expresses;..same sized cylinder and Joy 
gear, and also that his next freight engines will have the 
Joy gear, and cylinders.a little larger than the expresses. 
This statement comes direct from the principal, and is not 
based on employé gossip.” WaYLAND TURNER. 

[Though Mr. Turner objects to our statement that it 
was difficult to ascertain the number of locomotives 
running with Joy’s gear, it seems that he is himself, 
though he is agent for it, unable to give the number, 
for he says he has written to England for it. In his first 
letter Mr. Turner said that he ‘‘ had ascertained from 
Mr. Worsdell,” etc , etc. But it seems that it was not 
from Mr. Worsdell, but from Mr. Joy, that he obtained 
his information. Mr. Joy we believe to be a truthful 
man, but the public will hardly put that trust in Mr. 
Joy’s report of what he understood Mr. Worsdell to 
say as in Mr. Worsdell’s own statement.—EDITOR RAIL- 
ROAD GAZETTE. | 








Reform in Car-Coupling. 


SHARPSVILLE, Mercer Co., Pa., Feb. 18, 1884. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners of Massachusetts 
has in its. annual reports very earnestly and persistently 
called attention to the evils arising from the use of the link- 
and-pin coupler on the railroads of the country, and has 
sought to bring about some reform with a view to “lessen 
the amount of suffering and death arising from accidents 
met in coupling and uncoupling freight cars;” but in its 
report for the year ending Sept. 30, 1883, it virtually 
abandons the task as being beyond the power of perform- 
ance. 

Speaking of obstacles in the way of accomplishing a bet- 
termentof the situation it says that in the selection of an 
automatic coupler ‘‘the question is complicated by conflict- 
ing interests,” and that to the adoption of any improved 
coupler ‘‘the serious obstacle of cost” is opposed. 

The Commissioners close their remarks on this subject by 
saying : 

“It is probable that the freight-coupler question will never 
be satisfactorily settled until the law of liability of employ- 
ers to employés has been thoroughly revised. The working 
of a just law covering this whole subject would be likely to 


supersede the necessity for special legislation as to couplers 
and drawbars.” 


Thus the discouraged Commissioners put the matter off 
their hands, without making any suggestion as to what par- 
ticular matters a revision of the law of liability of employer 
to employé should be made to affect. 

Litigated questions of liability of employer to employé 
are determined by common law, the usages and rules of 
action in which have come into force by adoption. The 
sentiment of the decisions of courts of justice, which have 
made the law in question, is, essentially, that when through 
the fault of the employer the person employed receives in- 
jury the party in fault should adequately compensate the 
party damaged. 

Under this sentiment lies the consideration, partly 
bumane and partly politic, that employers will for the 
protection of their pockets do what they would not do 
simply for the protection of the lives and limbs of their em- 
ployés, and that in presence of a law the operation of 
which makes the provision of proper means for protecting 
employés from bodily harm cheaper than paying damages 
to them for injuries suffered in consequence of the absence 
of such means, risks of injury to the employed will be re- 
duced to a minimum; whereby not only will the employés 
be saved from suffering and death, but the community 
saved from loss of usefully active members, and from ex- 
pense presumably to follow such loss in shape of outlay for 
support of disabled persons and destitute families. 

The objective of the liability law is, apparently, just what 
it should be. But under rulings and decisions heretofore 
made, in cases in which the law has. been invoked to succor 
railway ewployés mangled in coupling cars, and still opera- 
tive as authorities in such cases, the law is administered in 
accordance with -a view of the questions involved that is 
materially narrower than that reached by many of those 
gentlemen who in the discharge of their duties as railroad 
commissioners have acquired a competent understanding of 
certain prevailing conditions, an acquaintance with which is 
in almost every such case necessary to an equitable deter- 
mination of the cause litigated. 

When the courts shall have adopted the broader view in 
this matter the precess in liability cases will be modified 
and liberalized ; testimony, explanatory and illustrative of 
conditions and circumstances, that is now excluded will be 
admitted in evidence in such cases ; and (statutes limiting 
recovery of compensation having been repealed) the objec- 
tive of the law may be reached witb certainty, if not always 
with absolute directness. 





Special legislation ‘‘as to couplers ¢.nd drawbars,” or as to 








any other appliances or implements provided by employer 


for use by employés, is to be deprecated. No happy result in 
the coupling matter is attainable through legislation like that, 
for instance, by aid of which Mr. Bergh compels obedience 
to his dictates forbidding the use of this, that or the otber de- 
vice in harnesses and like appliances by him adjudged ‘cruel ;” 
nor through enactments such as have sometimes been made, 
declaring certain railway apparatus to be a sufficient provi- 
sion for insuring the safety of trains in certain specified 
operations, and authorizing companies using that apparatus 
to omit precautions demanded of companies that do not 
use it. ; 

The courts say that a railroad company does not discharge 
its whole duty to the traveling public if it does not use in 
its track, cars, bridges and service the best materials, de- 
vices and modes. Wedesire to have them say, also, that, 
where anemployé of a railroad company suffers injury 
while in discharge of his duty, in coupling cars or otber- 
wise, the company is in fault if it bas not provided for use 
by the employé the best appliances known. 

Questions as to what materials, or modes, or devices are 
‘* best,” or as good as any in use, or as to what the age de- 
mands in the way of appliances, are not to be determined by 
legislators. Conclusions in such matters arrived at by an 
association of specialists, such as that of the Master Car- 
Builders, for instance, are ea parte. and can obtain only a 
limited authority. There is no recognized authority in the 
“coupler matter.” 

Questions of the nature of those indicated are raised in 
almost every suit brought against a railroad company for 
damages for personal injury, and the determinations thereof 
made in the courts are the only determinations that are 
positively effective. 

Where a railroad bridge breaks down, causing injury to a 
passenger, and that passenger sues for damages, claiming 
that the bridge was faulty in design or proportion of parts, 
expert testimony may now be had affording court and jury 
all the information necessary to an intelligent decision as to 
the validity of the claim. But where the plaintiff is an em- 
ployé injured in using a coupler, he will not, as matters now 
stand, take much by his motion should he set up a claim 
that the coupler was faulty in design. The answer will be: 
The coupler was as good as any in use; ‘‘ dangerous,” to be 
sure, but as good asany. The inquiry in this direction is, 
almost necessarily, narrowed to this: Was the coupler 
broken, or “‘ out of order ¢” and, to put the matter briefly, 
the decision will be to the effect that if not ‘‘out of order’ 
it was a good and proper coupler. 

Court and jury may be thoroughly convinced of the fact 
that the coupler used isa murderous man-trap, but as long 
as there is no competent refutation of the claim made by 
the railroad company that the coupler, murderous as it is, 
is as good as any procurable, they cannot find the company 
in fault for using it. 

In order to estabiish the broad reform that policy and 
humanity alike demand we must acceptably recommend to 
the courts that broader and more liberal view and practice 
of which we have spoken, the adoption of which will te in 
effect a revision of the liability law ; and must at the same 
time elaborate the perfect coupler that is to be the ‘“‘stand- 
ard,” and obtain for it a practically universal recognition. 

We cannot make much progress in these directions until 
we shall have secured in behalf of the cause in hand the 
intelligent approval, the hearty sympathy, and active co- 
overation of the public. To dothis we need, first, to acquaint 
the community at large with the material facts in the 
“coupler matter,” of which it now has only a very imper- 
fect knowledge. 

The annual reports of the several beards of state railroad 
commissioners make approximately accurate exhibits of 
the deaths and injuries resulting from railroad accidents in 
each of several states ; but as no state exacts from each of 
its railroad corporations an explicit statement of the cause 
and all the material circumstances of each and every acci- 
dent that occurs on its road whereby any person is in- 
jured, fatally or otherwise, no state report contains exact 
information as to the number and character of injuries re- 
sulting from the use of the deadly coupler in question ; nor, 
indeed, any exact information regarding accidents of any 
class, except in special cases concerning which the Commis- 
sioners have made special inquiry and report. The Com- 
sioners cannot make explicit classifications of accidents, 
because the returns made to them by the railroad com- 
panies do not afford the data necessary to such classifica- 
tion. As illustrating the insufficiency of the returns afore- 
said, I cite a tabulated statement found in a state report for 
1888, in which of the wholé number of accidents men- 
tioned 97, constituting more than 36 per cent. of the whole 
are set down as having resulted from “ various causes.” 

But upon examining these reports one has no difticulty in 
finding ground for the conclusion that the loss of life and 
limb caused by accidents in coupling and uncoupling cars is 
very serious, and in view of certain notorious facts he must 
conclude, further, that except in a very few cases these ac- 
cidents are directly referable to the use of the crude and 
clumsy link-and-pin coupler. The reports of the Railroad 
Commissioners are, however, not sought and carefully read 
by the public; no state officer feels himself called upon to 
cull from such report any particular fact, or set of facts, 
and prominently and persistently advertise the same, and 
no journalist has, as yet, persistently kept before his readers 
an exhibit of those facts which would, were they generally 
known and duly considered, awaken the public to an active 
interest in behalf of reform.in this coupling matter. 

Meantime the evils referable to the existing situation are 
growing with the enlargement of our railroad service, The 
exigency of thé case is extreme, 
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As the Massachusetts Commissioners say, when comment- 
ing on the slight progress toward reform made by the 
Master Car-Builders’ Association, ‘‘ while we deliberate the 
brakemen perish. But the Association named has repeat- 
edly ‘“‘recommended” the adoption by the railroad compa 
nies of ‘‘some” proper automatic coupler. It has no power 
te do much beyond that. 

The maintenance in use of the link-and-pin coupler and 
its congeners is a public nuisance in that it works mischief 
and damage to the community at large; and as to the 
brakemen and. yardmen injured, or threatened with injury, 
it isa private nuisance. But the brakemen and yardmen 
will not combine to procure tie abatement of that nuisance. 
To the hardibood universal among them any course sug- 
gesting a shrinking on their part from danger would seem 
shameful. 

Let us then, in behalf of the brakemen, as persistently and 
conspicuously as we can, present to the public the facts: 
That, annually, on the railroads of the United States, em- 
ployés to the number of one thousand, or more, are killed, 
and more than four thousand seriously injured, while in the 
performance of their duties. That of this multitude of killed 
and wounded about 75 per cent. are trainmen ; that about 
10 per cent. of the deaths, and about 40 per cent. of the 
serious injuries are the result of accidents met in the opera- 
tions of coupling and uncoupling cars, such accidents now 
causing yearly serious injuries to more than 1,600 men, and 
fatal injuries to about 100 others ; that of the men “seriously 
injured,” as aforesaid, many are maimed in the hand or 
arm, and many are permanently disabled for any labor ; 
that of those killed and injured in coupling cars almost all 
are freight-brak2men or yardmen; and that as none 
but a man intelligent. and ready, quick of eye 
and ear, hardy, vigorous, agile, and _ fearless, 
can effectively perform the duties allotted to one 
in either of the grades of service named, the result is that 
these killed and wounded and maimed are with but few 
exceptions young men of good physique and of more than 
average ability, generally ; that in stating the number of 
deaths and injuries, respectively, directly referable to the 
use of the link-and-pin coupler, we should add to the 100 
deaths aud 1,609 or more injuries, caused each year by 
accidents in coupling and uncoupling cars, a considerable 
percentag2 of those caused by the breaking in two of 
freight trains.* That in order to satisfy the demands of the 
freight-traffic of the country trunk-line companies have 
necessarily to haul over their roads freight cars belonging, 
respectively, to other railroad companies, to transportation 
companies, and to individuals ; that to do this freight cars 
of various classes, coming from several roads, are 
necessarily indiscriminately coupled in train; that 
because in this country every builder of a freight- 
car fits it with drawbars and couplers (and dead- 
woods, when he uses any) of siz2, shape, material and 
arrangement to suit his own notions, crude or otherwise— 
almost every railroad company having several varieties of 
appliances of this kind in use on its road—the drawbars 
and couplers in a train so made up are of differing patterns 
and are attached to the cars in differing ways, so that in 
some such trains the couplers of no two cars are alike in 
pattern and arrangement; that the condition just described 
jargely aggravates the dangers to which trainmen are 
exposed through the use of the link-and-pin couplers, and 
that the risks incurred by these men would be much reduced 
(even were the link-and-pin system retained) were all freight 
carcouplers of uniform pattern throughout, and set all at 
one and the same height above the rail, the coupling-pins 
allof uniform size and pittern, and the dead-woods, and 
other parts of the car adjacent to the couplers uniform 
in siz3 and arrangement. That notwithstanding the facts 
just stated, of which every man experienced in the details 
of railroad operation is aware, the only noteworthy move- 
ment toward establishing uniformity in any one of these re- 
spects yet made, is that of the Master Car-Builders’ Associa- 
tion, In consequence of which the centre of the draw-head, 
in Lew standard-gauge work, is now generally placed at a 
height of 33 in. above the rail, this movement having been 
materially aided by the consideration that uniformity of 
height of drawbar is conducive to safety of trains ; that 
while possibly the railroads are, asa recent writer on the 
subject says thev are, ‘as sick of the link and-pin as the 
humanitarians can be,” they have not yet joined to call a 
special consultation of doctors in the case. I believe, how- 
ever, that the public will approve the assertion that I make 
in this connection, that while it has no doubt that considera- 
tions of cost do and will influence the railroads in their 
treatment of the matter under discussion, it does not in the 
least allege that the corporations are therefore sordid or 
mercenary, nor pretend to believe that the cost of the 
necessary reform will not be very great. 

It will recognize the maguitude of the task imposed, but 
it will certainly insist that the task be performed ; and that 
as promptly as may be. 

Let us further assure the public that the link-and-pin 
coupler is not a ‘‘ necessary evil,” and that the only serious 
obstacle in the way of speedily putting a proper automatic 
coupler in the place of each and every link-and-pin coupler 
in this country is the cost of so doing. Andas the cost let 
ussay: There ere in the United States at this time about 
550,000 railroad cars, classed as freight equipment, that are 
fitted with link-and-pin couplers of divers patterns. 

Suppose that the aggregate net cost of refitting this entire 





*In November, 1883, there were eight reported instances of the 
breaking in two of freight trains whereby seven men were 
injured and one killed; this is below the monthly average of 


accidents and number of killed, but somewhat above the 
average number injured, through accidents of this kind. : 





equipment, witbin a period of two years, with a proper 
automatic coupler, would be $6,600,000, or $12 per car ; 
then an impost of eleven mills on each ton of freight to be 
carried by rail in the period named would produce a sum 
more than sufficient to cover that cost. 

This calculation of the impost per ton necessary to produce 
the $6,600,000 within the two years is based on an assumed 
aggregate annual tonnage only about 10 per cent. greater 
than the actual aggregate tonnage of 1880. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway hauled in 
1881, exclusive of company’s supplies, 9,164,508 tons, and 
in 1882, 9,195,538 tons of freight—an aggregate of 18,360,- 
046 tons. In 1882 the company owned 16,796 cars classed 
under the head of freight equipment. The cost of refitting 
this number of cars at $12 each would be $201,552, while 
the impoet of eleven mills per ton on the freight hauled in 
the two years specified would amount to $201,960.50. 

Assuming that the aggregate passenger traffic of the 
country in the two-year period wili be only 10 per cent. 
greater per year than the actual traffic of 1880, I calculate 
that an impost of 114 cents on each ticket sold in the period, 
exclusive of season tickets, would produce more than 
$6,600,000. 

Since several years ago the passenger traffic of the Lake 
Shore line has increased at the rate of more than 10 per 
cent. per year. In 1882 this line carried 4,118,832 passen- 
gers. Suppose it to increase its traffic at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per year through 1884 and 1885; then in the two years 
named it will carry 10,465,950 paying passengers; and the 
impost necessary on each. ticket to produce $201,552 would 
be very nearly two cents.--But as the average travel of the 
passengers on that line is cénsiderably greater than fifty 
miles, while the average travel of the railroad passengers of 
the entire country is no more than 23 miles, the Lake Shore 
passengers’ tax, per mile of travel, would be even smaiier 
than that of the average passenger of the country at large. 

As to ‘‘delay of cars” necessarily to be caused by the 
operation of refitting we may remark: that the average 
freight car of the country stands still now something more 
than 75 per c2nt. of the time; and that a little extra exer- 
tion to secure dispatch generally will compensate any delay 
to be caused by the refitting. 

I have said that the cost is the only serious obstacle in the 
way of a speedy introduction of a proper automatic coupler, 
and this notwithstanding a recent statement that ‘‘ the rea- 
son why a perfect automatic freight coupler has not been 
adopted is because there is as yet no such coupler, even on 
paper.” 

Up to date United States patents tothe number of 2,300 
have been granted to inventors of contrivances described as 
“* car-couplers.” 

Hardly one in a hundred of these patentees has evinced a 
thorough acquaintance with those details of car construction 
to which, in order to recommend itself to the car-builder, a 
coupler must conform, nor indicated any familiarity with 
the work of trainmen and yardmen and the varying condi- 
tions under which that work is done. Still, of the many in- 
ventors of couplers there are several, each of whom has pro- 
duced a device well calculated to perform the work for 
which it was designed, the object of each such inventor 
having been to provide a coupler so contrived that when 
used with one of like pattern it will work automatically to 
couple cars, and in uncoupling may be operated by a person 
standing outside of track rail or, if need be, on topof the car 
to which the coupler is attached; while in making or break- 
ing connection with a coupling of any one of the several 
patterns now in use it will work at least as well and effecc- 
tively as the ordinary link-and-pin arrangement does and 
not add to the danger of operating the link-and-pin coupler 
with which it may be used. 

To produce an “ automatic” freight-car coupler that will 
work surely and effectively with others of the same pattern, 
all being set at one height above rail and otherwise uni- 
formly arranged, no great outlay of mechanical genius is 
necessary. ‘The production of a coupler that will satisfac- 
torily serve through the “ transition” state of the cars, dur- 
ing which it must effect the operations above outlined, is an 
undertaking in which the inventor encounters some real 
difficulties, certainly; but none of these is insuperable. 

A test properly organized and conducted (under the plan 
suggested in the Railroad Gazette some time ago, or some 
other equally as promising) will bring to light a conpler that 
will be found perfectly efficient in the operations in ques- 
tion. 

With the foregoing statements before it the public will, 
I trust, wake up to an appreciation of the fact that the 
situation demands action on its part. 

At the same time I respectfully suggest to the Massachu- 
setts Railroad Commissioners that they issue a circular 
letter inviting Commissioners of other states to meet them 
in convention at an early day for the purpose of taking 
some concerted action looking to the constitution of a com- 
mission to be charged with the duty of making a thorough 
examination of the “‘car-coupler matter,” and reporting 
thereon to a standing committee of the convention, with 
recommendations as to further steps to be promptly taken 
in the effort for the saving of life and prevention of suffer- 
ing, the necessity for which effort the Commissioners of 
Connecticut, as well as those of Massachusetts, have already 
earnestly assented. F 

One can hardly doubt that, when advised of the considera- 
tions in view of which the constitution of a special commis- 
sion such as that suggested appears eminently desirable if 
not positively necessary, each state Legislature will empower 
its board of railroad commissioners to join those of the other 
states in forming that commission; nor that when the con- 
vention, after having deliberately approved a report of the 
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special commission, shall have made recommendations con- 
formable to the sense of such report, the several legislatures 
will concurrently act on such of those recommendations as 
shall have been addressed to them. 

The field of investigation necessarily to be covered by the 
Commission is wide, but it is measurably wide, and capable 
guides to every nook of it are everywhere to be found. 

There is nothing abstruse in the matter to be examined. 

Statistics and facts of all kinds necessarily to be aggre: 
gated and arranged are ready to the hand of the collector. 

All the material conditions in the case are so obvious that 
no intelligent seeker will miss any of them. 

The special commission should be composed of men pledged 
to devote undivided attention to the work assigned them. 

In making up the commission the convention would per. 
haps experience some embarrassments, but they would not 
arise from any scarcity of available talent. 

As to the mechanical part of the work of refitting the 
cars we may remark that the more than 14,000 hands of the 
more than 100 car works of the country, and the 90,000 
sbop hands of the railroad companies could, under stress of 
necessity, refit the whole freight equipment witbin a month 
after the delivery of the material without seriously inter- 
fering with the operation of the roads. J. M. GooDWIN. 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows : 


Atlantic & Pacific, annual meeting, at the office in Boston, 
May 15, at noon. 

Central, of New Jersey, annual meeting, at the office in 
— City, May 9, at noon. Transfer books close April 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, annual meeting,at the 
office in Chicago, April 30. 

Dakota Midland, annuul meeting, at the President’s 
office in Ellendale, Dak , May 6. 

Deleware & Hudson Cunal Co., annual meeting, at the 
office in New York, May 13, at noon. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual meeting, at the 
office in Cleveland, O., May 7. ; 

Michigan Central, annual meeting, at the office in Detroit, 
Mich., May 8. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, adjourned special 
meeting, at the office in Pittsburgh, at 11 a. m., on May 1. 

St Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, annual meeting, at the 
office in St. Louis, Juue 2, at 2:30 p. m. Stock transfer 
books close April 25; registry of voting bondholders May 3. 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows: 


Boston & Prowidence, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
May 1, to stockholders of record April 19. 

Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland, 3 per cent., semi- 
annual, on the preferred stock, and 2 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, payable May 1. 

Concord, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable May 1, to 
stockholders of record April 17. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 114 per cent., payable May 1. 
This is the first dividend. 

Puliman’s Palace Car Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
May 15, to stockholders of record May 1. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will he held as follows : 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring meet- 
ing; in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Tuesday, May 20. 

ailway Cir Accountants’ Association, annual conven- 
tion, in Richmond, Va., on Tuesday, May 20. Western 
members, are requested to meet in Ashland, Ky., May 18; 
Southern members in Atlanta, Ga., May 17, and Eastern 
members in Washington, May 19, to proceed to Richmond 
together. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers, spring meeting, 
in Chicago, beginning on Tuesday, May 27. 

American Society of Civil Engineers, annual convention, 
in Buffalo, N. Y., beginning on Tuesday, June 10. Full 
arrangements will soon be announced. 

Master Car-Builders’ Association, annual convention, in 
Saratoga, N. Y., beginning on Tuesday, June 10. 

Master Mechanics’ Association, annual convention, in 
Long Branch, N. J., beginning on Tuesday, June 17. 

Railway Telegraph Superintendents’ Association, annual 
convention, in Boston, on Tuesday, June 17. 

General Baggage Agents’ Association, semi-annual meet- 
ing, in Boston, on Wednesday, July 16. 

Master Car-Painters’ Association, annual convention, in 
Boston, on Weduesday, Sept. 3. 

Road-Masters’ Association of America, annual conven- 
tion, in Indianapolis, Ind., on Wednesday, Sept. 10. 

General Time Convention, fall meeting, at the Continen- 
tal Hotel, Philadelphia, on Thursday, Oct. 9. 

Southe~n Time Convention, fall meeting, at No. 46 Bond 
street, New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 15. 

American Street Railway Association, annual convention, 
in New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 15. 


Foreclosure Sales. 


The Nevada & Oregon road was sold in Reno, Nev., April 
17, under a judgment of foreclosure, and bought by Mr. 
Moran, of New York. The road was intended to run from 
Aurora, Nev., northwest through Reno to Goose Lake, Cal., 
about 300 miles,and isin operation from Reno to Oneida, 
81 miles ; it is of 3 ft. gauge. By the last report there were 
$310,000 bonds outstanding. It is said that the purchasers 
will organize a new company and make arrangements to 
extend the road. 


Trunk Line Passenger Agents. 


A meeting of the general passenger agents of the trunk lines 
was held at the Commissioners’ office in New York, April 
21. The most important subject discussed was the supposed 
cutting of rates by railroad companies in conjunction with 
steamship companies. The through tickets to Europe and 
elsewhere from some of the inland cities are sold so low that 
there is reason to believe that both the steamship and 
the railroad companies must violate their agreements by 
cutting the tariff rates. This matter wes discussed and in- 
— into at the meeting, but there wasno proof of wrong- 

oing, and nobody was indicted or punished, The question 
of granting special rates to ee also came up, 
and concessions in this respect were e to delegates to the 
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greenback party convention at Indianapolis in May, and to 
various society meetings. 

Joint Executive Committee. 
A meeting of the Joint Executive Committee, Passenger 
Department, began at the Commissioner's office in New 
York, April 22. 

The first business of the session was to authorize the 
granting of the usual reduced rates to a number of the 
religious conventions to be held during the summer. The 
question of adjusting differential rates was taken up and 
discussed, and will doubtless be the chief work of the meet- 
ing, which may last through the week. 

The second day was devoted to the discussion of the pool- 
ing contract which expires May 1, and several amendments 
were proposed. There was a general agreement, but no 
conclusions were reached. The meeting will continue for 
several days. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 
The Society met on April 16, President D. J. Whittemore 
in the chair. 

The paper of the evening was by Hamilton Smith, Jr., 
M. Am. Soe. C. E., ‘On the Temperature of Water at 
Various Depths in Lakes and Oceans.” 

The essential facts brought out that at depths of '75 to 100 
feet below ihe surface the temperature of both ocean and 
lakes is practically constant throughout the year. Lake 
Geneva varies on the surface from 41° to 71.6° F. in 
summer and winter. At 164 ft. below the surface it only 
varies 0 75° from an average of 44°. Fresh Pond, Mass., 
ranges at surface from 33° to 82°; at 35 ft. below the 
surface, only from 34!¢° to 51°. Lake Tahoe, Cal., at 1,500 
ft. below the surface has a constant temperature of 39.2’, 
about that of maximum density of water. The bottom of 
the ocean is about 31° at great depths. A very interesting 
description of an electric galvanometer thermometer was 
given, the enormous pressures of some 12,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
forbidding the use of any ordinary thermometer. 

At the close of the evening, a new form of cross-section 
rod for railroad work was exhibited. The designer claimed, 
with full justice, that it was a decidedly better way to cross- 
section earthwork for construction than with the engineer’s 
level. Tbe particular device exhibited, however, seemed to 
be objectionable in this : that the horizontal and vertical 
rods were connected together by a clamp, making it clumsier 
to use than when the two are entirely distinct, especially on 
rough ground, without any sensible compensating advan- 
tage. 

Arrangements were announced for the Convention of the 
Society to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., June 10 next. 

Western Society of Engineers. 
The 184th meeting was held in Chicago on Tuesday, April 
15, Vice-President Randolph in the Chair. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved. 

Mr. Lotz, for Committee on Machinery, announced that 
at the next meeting he would present plansand detail draw- 
ings for Weehawken Elevator, to be built for the West 
Sbore & Ontario Terminal Co., at Weehawken, N. J. 

Tbe Committee on Order of Proceedings, through Mr. 
Cooke, presented a partial report, recommending that no 
business be transacted at the first meeting in the month. 

The report was accepted and the matter referred back to 
the committee. 

The Secretary presented a photogrenh portrait of Mr. 
George F. Kirby, the first one received under the recent 
resolution of the Society asking for photographs of mem- 


rs. 

It was voted that a committee of three be appointed to 
consider, and report at the next meeting, upon the matter 
of extending some courtesies to the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers at its meeting in Chicago, May 27. 

The Chair appointed Messrs, Jones, Wright and Cregier 
as this Committee. 

The resignation of Mr. Robert Forsyth, as a niember, was 
read and accepted. 

Papers were presented, by Mr. Randolph on the “ National 
Electric Signal,” and by Mr. I. C. Chesbrough, read by Mr. 
Benezette Williams, on the ‘Location of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Across the Rocky Mountains.” 

It was voted that these papers should be printed. 


Western Railway Club. 
A meeting of the club was held in Chicago April 16, when 
the committee appointed at the previous meeting recom- 
mended the rental of rooms on Adams street. This report 
was accepted. The permanent organization of the club was 
then completed by the election of officers to serve for one 
ear. 

* A committee, consisting of Messrs. William Forsyth, H. 
S. Bryan and W. B. Snow, was appointed to prepare a 
report on the best material for and construction of car roof- 
ing, to be discussed at the next meeting. Regular meetings 
will be held on the third Wednesday in each month. 


Southern Association of General Passenger & 

Licket Agents. 
The semiannual meeting of this association was held in 
Charleston, 8. C., April 9, as briefly noted last week. The 
convention was called to order at 11 a. m., President B. W. 
Wrenn in the chair. Twenty-one members were present 
out of a total of 29, and one member was represented by 
special credentials. 

The first business in order being the choice of place for 
the full meeting, Ricbmord, Va., was selected. 

The making of passenger rates being in order the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

‘Resolved, That summer excursion rates be made on a 
basis of 41¢ cents per mile between all competitive points to 
which such tickets are sold, Tickets to be on sale from 
a une 1 to Sept. 30, and to be valid for return passage uatil 

ct. 31.’ 

Resolutions were adopted recommending the making of 
special rates to the Exposition to be beld in New Orleans 
in December next, excursion tickets to be available only for 
continuous passage in each direction, to be non-transferable, 
and to permit of 10 days’ sojourn in New Orleans. From 
all points within a radius of 500 miles from that city rates 
to be fixed by agreement between tho lines at interest. 
From points more than 600 miles distant, tickets to be sold 
as far as practicable at 4 cents per mile for the round 
trip. The Secretary was requested to communicate with 
the Western Association, with the New England Associa- 
tion, and with the committee appointed by the National 
Association of General Passenger & Ticket Agents, convey- 
ing to each a copy of these resolutions as the official views of 
this Association. 

Special rates were granted to delegates to the International 
Sunday School Association at Louisville. 

At the afternoon session special rates were granted for 
the general assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
in Vicksburg, the meeting of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, the Louisville Exposition, and the meeting of the 
United States Medical Society at Washington. It was 
resolved that during the continuance of the’ Cincinnati 
Exposition the roads in this association would be allowed 
to sell excursion tickets to Cincinnati and return at one 
- {inlimited fare per round trip. 


The resolution to sell excursion tickets at one unlimited ! phia, 





ow to the political convention at Chicago was laid on the 
table. 


The following resolution was adopted : 

‘* Whereas, The vote of this Association has prescribed 414 
cents by the short line as the standard of summer excursion 
rates ; 

*‘Resolved, That it is not deemed expedient to name lower 
rates to any special points of resort.” 

It was resolved that a committee of five be appointed to 
consider the propriety of establishing a rate bureau for the 
Southern Association, such committee to report at the next 
meeting. 

The Chair named the followin 
mittee : Messrs. Atmore, Wilson, 
Slaughter. 

A committee was then appointed to make the summer rate 
sheet, to report at the evening session. 

At the evening session the committee had not completed 
the work. It was resolved that toe rate sheet as compiled 
by the committee be published under the direction,of the 
Secretary of the association. Also that the present head 
lines of the sheet be used with the following and such other 
additions as may be requested in writing by the members: 
Fernandina, Fla., Gainesville, Fla., Tallahassee, Fla., and 
Port Royal, 8. C. 

It was also resolved that all: rate-sheets published within 
the limits of the Association be made a uniform size, the 
Jacksonville sheet being recommended as standard size. 
The convention then adjourned. 


gentlemen as such com- 
ope, Jas. L. Taylor and 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg.—The Trustees of this com- 
pany have appoiated Mr. James P. Kerr as their Auditor, 
to succeed Mr. John Crowe, deceased. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Mr. F. G. Gay has been 
appointed Commercial Agent for Mexico, with headquarters 
at El Paso, Texas. ; 


Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph Co.—Mr. Benjamin F. 
Lloyd has been appointed Division Superintendent, with 
office at Newark,O. He was recently Manager for the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. at Pittsburgh. 


Baltimore & Potomac.—The death of Mr. John Crowe, 
Apri] 12, having made a vacancy io the office of Auditor, 
Mr James P. Kerr is appointed Auditor from April 21, and 
Mr. John S. Ruth, Assistant Auditor. 


California & Nevada.—The officers of this company are : 
President, John W. Smith; Vice-President, J. 8S. Emery; 
Secretary, E. A. Phelps ; Treasurer, C. F. Burrell. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Mr. W. H. McDoel has 
been appointed General Agent at Kansas City. He bas been 
General Freight Agent of the Hannibal & St. Josepb. 


Chicago Railroad Association, Passenger Department.— 
The following officers bave been elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Percival Lowell; Vice-President, A. V. H 
Carpenter; retary and Treasurer, John J. Byrne; Exec- 
utive Committee, W. A. Thrall, A. H. Hanson, E. St. Jobn. 


Cincinnati Northwestern.—This x4." has elected 
directors as follows: Clement Bates, T. C. Campbell, John 
H. og W. W. Innis, Robert Simpson, W. T. Simpson, 
Joseph Wright. The board elected John H. Davey Presi- 
dent; T. C. Campbell, Vice-President ; W. T. Simpson, 
Secretary ; Robert Simpson, Treasurer. 


Des Moines, Osceola & Southern (N. G.)—Mr. Frank G. 
Jones has been appointed General Freight and Passenger 
Agent, in place of T. W. Armstrong, resigned. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—Mr. E. O. Hopkins has been 
appointed Assistant General Freight Agent of this road. 


Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville.—Mr. Robert T. 
Kinnaird has been appointed General Passenger Agent in 
place of George B. Campbell, resigned. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Mr. W. J. Sherman has 
been appointed Engineer of Maintenance of Way, with 
office in Galveston, Tex. He was recently Chief Engineer 
of the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis road. 


Ilwaco, Shoalwater Bay & Gray’s Harbor.—The officers 
of this company are: President, A. Lvomis; Directors, 
A. W. Berry, I. W. Case, H. G. Gile, B. A. Seabury. Office 
at Astoria, Oregon. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—Mr. C. C. F. Bent, 
Superintendent of Transportation, has announced the follow- 
ing appointments which took effect April 10: D. E. Finley, 
Chief Train Dispatcher, in charge of the movement of trains, 
handling of power and distribution of cars for the entire 
road. L, M. Harris, Train-master, with immediate charge 
of all trainmen and supervision of yards. LaFayette, Ind., 
will be the headquarters of these officers. 


Michigan Central.—Mr. Robert Miller has been appointed 
Assistant General Superintendent, and will perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him by General Superintendent 
Brown. Mr. Miller bas been Master Car-Builder of the road 
for a number of years. 


Nevada County.—At a meeting of the directors in Grass 
Valley, Cal., April 2, the following officers were appointed 
for the ensuing vear: Jobn F. Kidder, President and Man 
ager ; Peter Johnston, Vice-President ; George Fietcher, 
Secretary and Auditor. 


New England General Passenger & Ticket Agents’ Asso- 
ciation.—Tbe following officers have been elected for the 
ensuing year: President, N. P. Lovering, Jr., Passumpsic; 
Vice-President, F. E. Brown, Concord; Secretary, C. A. 
Waite, Worcester & Nashua; Member of Executive Com- 
mittee, John A. Fenno, Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn. 


New Jersey State Assessors of Railroad Taxation.—The 
Governor of New Jersey has nominated and the Seuate has 
confirmed as members of the Board of Railroad Assessors 
under the new law: Edward Bettle, of Camden, Abraham 
M. Reynolds, of Newark, and Alexander G. Cattell, of Cam- 
den. The Governor nominated Allen L. McDermott, of 
Jersey City, as the fourth member of the board; the Senate 
at first rejected, but afterwards confirm him. Mr. ~~" 
— was Commissioner of Railroad Taxation under the old 
aw. 


New York Cable Railway Co.—This company has been 
organized with the following directors : Homer A. Nelson, 
William 8. Williams, Wallace C. Andrews, Roland N 
Hazard, Thomas F. Ryan, Augustus C. Moss, Thomas W. 
Evans, Joseph J. O’Donohue, W. P. Shinn. The board 
elected Wallace C. Andrews President ; Thomas F. Ryan, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk.—The following ap- 
intments are announced: Superintendent, James Mc- 
Jonkey ; Secre , M. H. Taylor; Treasurer, J. G. Cassatt; 


, i 


Auditor and tant Secretary, Wm. Cariss, Jr. The 
office of the Superintendent is at Princess Anne, Md.; those 
of the other officers are at No. 805 Walput street, Philadel- 





New York, Wood Haven & Rockaway.—The board has 
elected James M. Oakley President; Jotin B. Thompson, 
Vice-President ; D. C. Fisk, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Northern Central.—The death of Mr. John Crowe, on 
April 12, having made a vacancy in the office of Auditor, 
Mr. James P. Kerr is appointed Auditor from April 21, and 
Mr. Jobn 8. Ruth, Assistant Auditor. 


Northern Pacific.—Mr. A. D. Edgar has been appointed 
Assistant General Freight Agent, with office in Vortland, 
Oregon. Mr. Edgar was appointed General Eastern Agent 
only a few days ago, but that appointment is recalled by 
the present one. 


Oregon Improvement Co.—Mr. Elijah Smith, of Boston, 
has been chosen President of this company. Mr. C. H. 
Nase e ee late President, remains with the company as Vice- 

resident. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Mr. A. L. Stokes is 
appointed Gener ite and Passenger Agent, with office 
in - gees Oregon. He was recently on the Northern 
Pacific. 


Pensacola ¢& Atlantic.—At the annual meeting in Pensa- 
cola, Fla., April 16, the following directors were chosen : 
W. A. Blount, Jobn A. Green, W. F. McCormick, Cushman 
Quarrier, Milton H. Smith. The only new director is Mr. 
Blount, who succeeds G. A. Stanley, deceased. The board 
elected Milton H. Smith President: W. D. Chipley, Vice- 
President ; R. M. Cary, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer. The 
following officers were continued iu their respective posi- 
tions: F. B. Bonifay, Treasurer ; F. C. Sheppard, General 
Freight and Passenger Agent; C. A. Davies, Chief Engineer 
and Road-master. 


Preston & Smithville.—Mr. D. B. Harrell is President of 
this new company, with office at Preston, Georgia. 


Saratoga, Mt. McGregor & Lake George.—Mr. Titus 
Sheard has been chosen a director to filla vacancy in the 
board. 


Washington, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Ata meeting held 
in Harrisonburg, Va., April 18, the following were chosen : 
President, Archer N. Martin, New York ; Directors, J. W. 
F. Allemong, J. 8. Loose, Harrisonburg, Va.; V. L. Boyce, 
Boyceviile, Va.; H. D. Cooke, Washington ; C. E. Kimball 
New York. 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. T. W. Armstrong has resigned his position as Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent of the Des Moines, Osceola 
& Southern road. 


—Mr. W. Bayard Cutting has resigned his position as a 
director of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. He has served 
on the board for eight years past. 


—Mr. W. B. Jones bas resigned his office as Superintendent 
of Telegraph of the Hannibal & St. Joseph road, to accept a 
position on the Texas & Pacific road. 


—Mr. Eugene 8S. Abadie has resigned his position as Con- 
tracting Freight Agent for the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Division of the Missouri Pacific road. 


—Emil Tilp, one of the best known Austrian railroad 
engineers, who had made important contributions to rail- 
road literature, died suddenly March 23, aged 52. 


—It is reported that Messrs. R. A. Anderson, Superin- 
tendent, and M. H. Dooley,, Supervisor of Road of the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad, have resigned their respec- 
tive positions. 

—Mr. L. 8. Banks, for several years past connected with 
the engineering department of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe road, died in Dallas, Tex., April 19. He had been sick 
for some time. 


—Mr. F. C. Nimshas resigned his position as General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Denver & Rio Grande road. Mr. Nims 
will take a rest of several months, and will j»robably make 
a short trip to Europe. 


—Major R. A. Bacon, well known among railroad men 
from his long experience as Superintendent and General 
Passenger Agent on several roads, and recently Secreiary 
of the Georgia Railroad Commission, has settled in Fort 
Worth, Tex., where he has purchased considerable 
property. 

—In Toledo, O., April 16, Mr. George A. Sanderson, who 
recently resigned bis position as General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent of the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis road, 
was presented with a pair of valuable diamond sleeve-but- 
tons by the employés of that road. At the same time 
Receiver Craig presented him with a handsome scarf-pin. 


—Mr. Marcius 8. Builder, Sermapty General Superintend- 
ent of the Philadelpbia & dmg coal docks at Port Rich- 
mond, Philadeiphia, died in that city April 12, of paralysis 
of the heart. He was 73 years old. He entered the service 
of the Reading Co. in 1844, and for 26 years had charge of 
the distribution of all the company’s coal coming to tide- 
water. In 1870 he resigned and engaged in business as a 
coal operator, leasing several collieries, and five years later 
retired from business altogether. 


— The Milwaukee Sentinel says of Mr. H. C. Atkins, As- 
sistant General Superintendent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road, whcse death was briefly noted last week : 
‘*Mr. Atkins was stricken by paralysis while alone on one 
of the streets of La Crosse, last week, and lingered until 
1:50 Sunday morning, when he passed away, surrounded 
by his family and a number of his friends. His remains 
were brought to this city by special train and conveyed to 
the residence of the family on Ffteenth street, whence the 
funeral took place yesterday afternoon, attended by hun- 
dreds of citizens and large delegations of railway men from 
all points in the Northwest. 

‘H.C, Atkins’ railroad days commenced in 1857, when 
he came to Milwaukee from the East, and was given the 

sition of , +9 on a train on the Milwaukee & 

ississippi Railway, running with 8.8. Merrill, who was 
then serving as conductor. hen Mr. Merrill took the old 
Milwaukee & Watertown Railway he gave Mr. Atkins a 
conductor’s sit on that road, to run between this city and 
Watertown, he serving in the capacity of general assistant 
to Mr. Merrill at the same time. When the road was given 
up by Mr. Merrill, and when the Milwaukee & St. Paul Co, 
was organized, Mr. Atkins was given the assistant superin- 
tendency of the Watertown & Portage Division as soon as 
it was completed. In September, 1865, he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Winona & St. Peter road, which 
position he held until June, 1867, when he was given the 
superintendency of the McGregor Western. ne year 
later, when this road was consolidated with the St. Paul 
system proper, he was given thesuperintendency of the Prai- 
HeduC jen Division, A few years later D. A. Olin, now of the 
Racine & Southwestern Division, resigned the superintend- 
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ency of the La Crosse Division, to take the Western Union 
road, and that division was placed under Mr. Atkins’ care: 
Another addition to his charge was made in 1875, at which 
time Russell Sage, Jr., resigned the superintendency of the 
Chicago Division, and his duties were transferred to Mr. 
Atkins. He was also given the Chicago & Pacific, when it 
was purchased by the Milwaukee & St. Paul Co., and also 
the Chicago & Council Bluff Division when it was built. In 
1882 Mr. Atkins was promoted to his present position, that 
of Assistant General Superintendent, having under his 
charge the La Crosse, Chicago, Prairie du Chien, Chicago & 
Council Bluffs in Illinois, Chicago & Council Bluffs in Iowa, 
Mineral Point, and Wisconsin Valley divisions, together 
with all their branches. } 

‘*His family will be left in good circumstances, there 
being a large insurance on his life. It is said that the 
re was increased recently by Mr. Atkins, by about 


—Colonel Charles G. Hammond, whose sudden death in 
Chicago was briefly noted last week, was born in Bolton, 
Conn., in 1804. hen still a child his father removed to 
Chenango County, N. Y., where he grew up to manhood, 
attending the district school and sfterward the academy at 
Whitesboro, and finally becoming principal of. the acad- 
emy. After teaching for a short time he settled in Canan- 
daigua as a merchant, but in 1834 removed to Michigan, 
where he engaged in business. In 1839 he was sent to the 
Legislature, and some two years later was made Auditor- 
General of the state, in which office his labors were ex- 
tremely useful in bringing the accounts and the tax 
system on the state out of the great confusion in which 
he found them. In 1845 he was appointed deputy col- 
lector at Detroit, and in 1852 he took charge of the 
freight department of the Michigan Central Railroad, 
removing to Chicago. The Michigan Central had then 
been lately completed, and upon Col. Hammund devolved 
the task of organizing his department and _ establish- 
ing a system of doing business. He held this office for 
three years, until 1855, when he was appointed General Su 
perintendent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, then 
comparatively a small road. He remained on this road for 
10 years, during which time its growth was very rapid. I1, 
this positio n Col. Hammond was distinguished for the ex- 
cellence of bis business methods and his discernment in the 
choice of subordinates. — railroad men now holding 

rominent positions recelved their first training under him. 

n 1865 he was compelled by ili health to resign his posi- 
tion, and entire rest and travel for several years were 
necessary to restore his health. In 1869 he was appointed 
General Superintendent of the Union Pacific road, then just 
completed. He took charge of this road at a time when its 
business capacities were hardly understood and found that 
the whole energies of the management had _ been 
devoted to the construction and completion of the 
road, and hardly any preparations had been made 
for its successful working and business management. 
Under his charge the various departments of the road were 
fully organized and brought into successful working. The 
labor, however, proved too great for his health and he was 
obliged to retire after about two years’ service. He then 
returned to Chicago and accepted the position of Vice-Presi- 
dent of Pullman’s Palace Car Co., which he held for several 
years. Since his retirement from that office he has not 
engaged in active business, although he was prominent in 
several public enterprises and charitable institutions in 
Chicago. He was offered the position of Indian Commis- 
sioner by President Grant, but declined on account of his 
health. For nearly a year past he has been subject to 
faintiog attacks and his death was not unexpected. Col. 
Hammond was well known and respected among railroad 
men for his uprightness and integrity and for his ability as 
an organizer. He leaves two daughters, one of whom has 
been for several years a widow, and the other is the wife of 
Mr. Max Hjortsberg, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
road. Notwithstanding the many prominent positions 
which he has held he leaves only a very moderate fortune. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Grain Movement. 


For the week ending April 12 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years: 





North- -—Northwestern shipments.— 
western P.¢. Atlantic. 
Year. receipts. Total. By rail. By rail. receipts. 
1877....2.517,389 2,268,531 1,881,480 84.9 2,321,586 
1878....4,030,622 3,592 616 759.316 21.9 2,809,653 
1879. ...2,503,486 3,256,099 3,256.099 100.0 5,086,829 
1880.... 3,805,446 1,492,295 39.2 5,237,852 


1881. ...3,765,907 4,110,869 3,337,380 81.2 4. 147,460 
1882... .2,575,624 3,341,280 55 

.«.. 2,999,666 2,260,563 2,052,958 90.8 :904,435 

254 4,217,272 93.8 2,360,033 

Thus the receipts of the Northwest markets for the week 
were nearly the same this year as last, but were less than in 
1878, 1880 or 1881. They were 326,000 bushels less than 
in the previous week of this year and the smallest for a year. 

The oe of these markets were larger this year 
than in the corresponding week of any preceding year 
(though navigation was open in some of them), and 151,000 
more than in the previous week of this year. The rail ship- 
ments were among the very largest ever made. ‘The ship- 
ments down the Mississippi were 278,332 bushels, and have 
been exceeded in but two weeks this year. Thus the low 
rail rates do not appear to prevent river shipments. 

The Atlantic receipts for the week were larger than in 
1882, but with that exception were the smallest since 1877. 
They were 527,000 bushels /ess than the receipts the week 
before, and the smallest for four weeks, so that the large 
de ig shipments still seem not to have reached the sea- 

oard, 

Exports from Atlantic ports for five years during the 
week to April 11 have been : : 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Flour, bbls. 135,561 148,960 88,262 144,721 109,098 
Grain, bu. 4,449,420 3,692,301 896,764 1,958,683 1,925,317 


Tie exports this year were nearly as great as last, which 
bas not a befor for along time. The grain exports 
were 664, bushels (58 per cent.) more than in the pre- 
vious week of this year and were the largest this year with 
a single exception. 

Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending April 18 is reported 
as follows, in bales: 


Intervor markets: 1884. 1883. Ine.orDec. P.c. 
Receipts..... ochs aha 27,750 27,244 I. 506 1.9 
Shipments............. 38,858 53,676 D. 14,818 22.0 
Stock, April 18...... 98,960 213,029 D. 114,069 53.6 

Seaports: 

Receipts ..... secevese 30,274 66,527 D. 96,253 54.5 
Exporta,..........- BA 36,210 92,0144 D. 55,834 60.7 
Stock, April 18..°:.. 605,509 734,252 D. 128,653 17.5 


The total amount of cotton in sight, or actual shipments 
from plantations, is reported by the Commercial and 
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Financial Chronicle for the cotton year (from Sept. 1) to 
April 18 at 5,484,475 bales, against 6,561,533 bales last 
year, a decrease of 1,077,058 bales, or 16.4 per cent. 
Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Three months ending March 31: 





1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c, 
Ala. Gt. South... $266,781 $256,661 I. $10,120 3.9 
Char., Col. & A.. 216.643 248,770 D. 32,227 12.9 
Ches. & Ohio... 854,805 843.210 I. 11,595 13.8 
Cin., N. O. & T. P. 574,181 467,322 I. 6,859 12 
Col. & Greenville. 188,342 254,690 D. 66.348 26.0 
Eastern.......... 765,663 786.068 D. 20,405 2.6 
Eliz., Lex. & B. S. 151,357 156,486 D. .5,079 33 
Nash., C. & St. L. 604,306 598.815 I. 5.491 9.1 

Net earnings.. 256,502 262,182 D. 5,680 2.2 
N. O. & Nor’east. 107,648 16,473 I. 91,175 552.5 
Rich. & Dan..... 956,773 941,419 I. 15,355 1.6 
St. L. & Uairo.... 59,985 80,098 D. 20,113 25.1 
Texas & St. L... P| ee BP Pee A eee A 
Virginia Midland. 336,068 341,791 D. 5,723 1.7 
Vicksburg & Mer. 125,139 D. 15,960 11.4 
Vicks. , Shreve. & 

eee 37,812 25,773 1. 12,039 46.7 
Western N: C.... 95,349 73,814 I. 21,535 29.1 

Two months ending Feb. 29: 

Buf.,N. Y.& P.. $346,307 $344,959 I. $1,348 0.4 
Ches. & Ohio..... 546,694 505,416 I. 41,278 8.2 

Net earnings... 132,632 101,031 I. 31,601 31.3 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S. 93,337 103,391 D. 10,054 9.9 

Net earnings... 11,800 10,268 - I. 1,532 4.4 
Oregon Ry. & N. 486,877 611,838 D., 124,961 20.9 

Month of February : 

Buf., N.Y¥.& P. $179,236 $147,069 I. $32,167 21.9 
Ches. & Ohio.... 266,072 253,446, I. 12,626 5.0 

Net earnings.. 67,023 60,776 I, 6.247 10.0 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S. 45,949 55,948 D. 9,549 17.2 

Net earnings.. 8,294 8,283 I 11 (O1 
Oregon Ry. & N. 187,503 233,238 D. 45,735 19.6 

Month of March: 

Ala. Gt. South .. $97.600 $89,615 I. 8.9 
Char., Col & A.. 68,236 84,043 D. 19.0 
Ches. & Ohio..:. 308,111 357,795 D. 8.8 
Cin., N.0.& T. P. 231,600 227,475 = I. 1.8 
Col. & Greenville. 59,768 88,021 D. 32.1 
Hastern........0. 244,293 267,604 D. 8.7 
Eliz., Lex. & B. 8. 58,029 53,045. 1. 9.5 
Nash., C. & St. L. 206,163 206,819 D. 0.3 

Net earnings... 90,499 87,439 I. 2.9 
N. O. & Nor’east. 33,110 7,488 I. 341.6 
Rich. & Dan .... 356,109 352,414 I. 1.1 
St. L. & Cairo ... 21,656 31,070 D. 30.4 
Va. Midland..... 119,363 123,580 D. 3.4 
Vicksburg & Mer. 38,900 43,803 D. 11.1 
Vicks.. Shreve. & 

Pactic..... 2; 7,600 4.156 I. 82.0 
Western N.C.... 31,054 26,167 1, 18.8 

Second week in April: 

Bur., C. R. & No. 47,709 47,981 D. 272 0.6 
Canadian Pacific. 81,000 98,000 D. 17,000 17.2 
Central Iowa..... 32,810 23,985 I. 8,825 36.8 
Ches. & Ohio ... 76.484 67,204 I. 9.280 13.8 
Chi. & Alton..... 164,205 163,435 770 0.5 
Chi. & East. Ul.. 25,126 31,208 D. 6,082 19.2 
Chi. Mil. & St. P. 462,000 472,027 D. 10,027 2.1 
Chi. & Northwest 400,900 409,700 D. 8.800 2.1 
Chi., St. Paul, M. 

& Omoha...... 125,400 94,300 I. 31,100 33.0 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S. 14,065 13,745 I. 320 2.8 
Long Island...... 7,099 41,199 I. 7,900 14.4 
Louisv. & Nash.. 263,480 216,900 I. 46,580 215 
Mil. & Northern. 10,915 10,100 I, 815 8.1 
No. Pacific. ..... 339,500 172,100 I, 167,400 97.3 
Peoria, Dec. & E. 15,524 16,977 D. 1,453 8.5 
Roch. & Pitts.... 19,730 7.028 IL. 12,402 169.3 
St. L. & San F.. 81,900 61,900 I. 20,000 32.6 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements, 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending April 12 are reported as 
follows: 

1884, 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.¢. 
Anthracite ....5.....:.. 763,746 452,585 I. 311,161 68.7 
Eastern bituminous. ...169,437 167,930 4 1,507 0.9 
Sedat -a60s.a0%0 . 61,319 68,709 D. 7,390 10.7 


The anthracite production this year compares with a week 
of half-time last year. For the succeeding week (ending 
April 19) there was an entire stoppage of production on the 
part of nearly all the companies. ‘ 

Coke shipments show a decrease for the week, which has 
not been the case before for some time. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending April 12, was : 








Coal. Coke. Total. 
Re UN... nepecee 40sa0e4 anar 124,597 52,711 177.308 
POM GONE MMOS. 6.5.0.5 < one Sevcnces 67,060 8,608 75,668 
vec ceekense-cdeg nexskerees 191,657 61,319 252.976 


The total tonnage this year to April 12 was 3,575,616 tons, 
against 3,460,083 tons to the corresponding date last year; 
an increase of 115,583 tons, or 3.3 per cent, 

The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for the week ending April 19 was 
12,737 tons. The total tonnage this yearto April 19 was 
463,315 tons, a decrease of 86,174 tons, or 18.6 per cent., 
as compared with last year. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending April 19 
were 64,498 tons. The total shipments this year to April 19 
were 633,102 tons, against 587,754 tons to the correspond- 
ing date last year, an increase of 45,348 tons, or 7.7 per 
cent. 

Anthracite coal tonnage for March and the three months 
ending March 31, is reported as follows by the Official 
Accountant, Mr. John H. Jones, the statement including the 
entire preduction of anthracite coal, excepting that con- 
sumed by employés, and for steam and heating purposes 
about the mines: 








——March—-—— ~——-Three months-——— 
Read 1884. ny 1884. 1883. 
Phila. & Read... } . 7 \ 536, =~ 4ao $1,477,142 
Cent. of N. J... 5 910689 4 366,061 t 1,057,442 | ito ara 
Lehigh Valley.... 381,702 509,061 1,151,244 1,342,027 
Del,, Lack. & W.. 342,172 371,132 994,794 1,018,019 
Del. & Hud, Canal 
SRE Seate aie 212,620 267,799 608,445 710,386 
Ph. Ei Divcxceves 325,689 188,578 641.444 515,896 
Penn'a Coal Co... 78,760 105,592 246,645 298,897 
N. Y.L. E. & W.. 29,831 30,801 73,698 76,010 
i 1,981,463 2,375,512 5,673,722 6,389,251 


New Jersey Central tonnage for this year is included in 
the Philadelphia & Reading shipments. The tonuage of the 
State Line & Sullivan road, amounting in March. to 8,102 
tons, is included in that of the Lehigh Valley road.. In ad 
dition to the amount given above there were 36,531 tons 
transported from mines by the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Co, during March, which is included in tonnage of other 
interests. 

The decrease for the month was 394,049 tons, or 16.6 pe. 
cent, ; for the three months, 715,529 tons, or 11.2 per cent, 
Ali the companies, except the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.. 
show decreases both for March and for the three months 





This falling off will probably continue throngh April. 
The percentage of the total tonnage credited to each com- 
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any for the three months was as follows, New Jersey 
Sentral tonnage being included in the Reading both years, 
for comparison : 


Inc. or 
1884. 1883. Dec. 
Philadelphia 2” eee 34.5 38.0 D. 3.5 
I oo” occas cteaecaasnusess 203 21.0 D. 0.7 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 17.5 15.9 IL 16 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.... .... 10.7 11.1 D. 0.4 
Pennsylvania Railroad................. 11.3 8.1 1, 3.2 
Pennsylvania Coal Co........... ..... 4.4 4.7 D. 0.3 
New York, Lake Erie & Western... .. 1.3 1.2 I. 0.1 
ital Gon tindis aneiean nen anee ciel 100.0 100.0 : 


The stock of coal on hand at tide-water shipping points, 
March 31, 1884, was 588,229 tons; on Feb. 29, 1884, 632,- 
041 tons; decrease, 43,812 tons, or 7.4 per cent. 


Hoosac Tunnel Line. 
The following circular from General Manager Wm. EK. 
Everest, of this fast freight line, is dated Buffalo, N. Y., 
April 18: ts 
is ‘Below please find numbers and initials of cars in this 
ine: ; 


Inclus- 
ive, Ft. Lbs. 
Boston & Maine... ........... BH. T. 1. 1to 25 28 24,000 
| ere B.P.L. 01." 525 28 20,000 
Boston, Barre & Gardner..... oe ee 20 28 24,000 
Providence & Worcester..... Ei a ae, Ok 730 30 24,000 
ro terre H.T. L. *801 “ 930 28 
Troy & Boston............... i Sons (Soe 939 28 
Troy & Boston............ ..H. T. L. 1008 * 1225 28 
Fitchburg RR.(refrigerators)H. T. L. *1500 “ #1599 28 
Fitchburg RR. * H. T. L, *1600 ** *1780 28 
Fitchburg RR. se H. T. L. *2001 ** *2400 28 
Fitchburg RR. (flats)......... H.T.L. 2401 “ 2450 32 
Grand Trunk (Gt. West. Div.)H.T. L. 2501 ** 2657 29 and 33 
Vermont & Massachusetts...H.T. L, 3071 ‘* 4:00 31 
Vermont & Massachusetts ..H.T. L. 4701 ‘“* 4850 28 
Champaign, Havana & Wes..H. T. L. *560L “ =*5700 28 
Chicago, St. Louis & West...H.T.L. 8201 ‘* 8500 34 40,000 


Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul...... H. T. L. 27000 ** 27049 

‘‘The mileage of all Hoosac Tunnel Line cars shouid be 
reported to owners direct, separate from their common or 
other line cars. 

“The mileage of Champaign, Havana & Western cars 
should be reported to the Western Car Co., New York City. 
These cars should be returned to the Fitchburg Railroad. 

“Troy & Boston 801 to 930, Fitchburg 2,001 to 2,400, 
and Champaign, Havanna & Western 5,601 to 5,700, when 
out of order, should be sent to Indianapolis Car Works for 
repairs. 

‘*Cars marked above * to be reported separate from other 
cars owned by same roads. 

“The movements of these cars should be reported to C, 
W. Cushman, Manager The Railway Car Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y.”* 

The present circular supersedes that of March 1 last. 


Pensacola Lumber Exports. 


Shipments of lumber by sea from Pensacola, Fla., for the 
seven months from Sept. 1 to March 31 were as follows: 


1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 


Hewn timber, cub. ft... 1,235,185 1,710,043 D. 474858 27.8 
Sawn timber, cub. ft.. 4,234,672 3,116,348 I. 1,118,324 36.0 
Lumber, ft .......... 61,633,000 53,205,000 I. 8,428,000 15.9 








| 


Total, reduced to 
superficial ft ..... 127,151,284 111,121,692 I. 16,029,592 14.4 
The total number of vessels cleared this year was 328, 
against 299 last year. The statement includes both foreign 
and coastwise shipments. 


Coal Rates to Buffalo. 


Quite a sharp competition for the bituminous coal traffic to 
Buffalo_has been going on recently between the Erie, the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh and the Buffalo, New York & Phil- 
adelphia roads. The Erie has now cut the rate from West- 
ern Pennsylvania to Buffalo to $1.05 per ion, and the Buf- 
falo, New York & Philadelphia to $1.15. The Rochester & 
Pittsburgh road keeps the rate at $1.50, but it is thought it 
will soon follow the other roads. 

Northwestern Traffic Association. 
Commissioner George L. Carman, of the Northwestern 
Traffic Association, bas issued a circular calling attention to 
the fact that in order to prevent delay to shipments for 
Canada the invoices should in all cases be attached to the 
original waybill that accompanies the freight. 

He has also issued the following: ‘‘ Notice is hereby given 
that agents of lines comprising the above Association have 
been instructed not to permit, under any circumstances, 
articles to be loaded or placed for transportation upon the 
top of box or stock cars, nor will they receive cars so loaded 
when coming from connecting lines.” 


Growth of a Texas Railroad Town. 


A census of the city of Fort Worth, Tex., taken by order 
of the City Council, shows a population of 22,183. The 
Fort Worth Gazette says: ‘‘ At the opening of the war the 
population was only 350, and there was little growth 
during those dark years. In 1876 there was an estimated 
population of 2.000, this number being attained by a rapid 
growth in consequence of the advent of the Texas & Pacific. 
In 1880 the census showed a population of 6,663, in 1882 
something over 12,000 and now in 1884 22,183. Thus it 
will be seen that in the period of four years from 1876 to 
1880 the population trebled and again during the four years 
from 1880 to 1884 it has more than trebled.” 


A New Chicago-Toronto Line. 


The Michigan Central and the Canadian Pacific companies 
have completed an arrangement for the running of through 
freight trains between Chicago and Toronto. The new line 
is over the Michigan Central to Detroit, over the Canada 
Southern Division to St. Thomas, and thence over the 
Canadian Pacific to Toronto. A through passenger car will 
also be run over this line. As soon as the Canadian Pacitic 
completes its arrangements. the line will be extended to 
Monireal. This makes the new line from Chicago to Toronto 
entirely independent of the Grand Trunk. 





RAILROAD LAW. 


Carrying a Passenger Beyond a Station. 

In the case of Eaton against the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Indianapolis Co., the Indiana Supreme Court has just 
decided as follows : 

Appellee took passage on one of appellant’s trains for a 
small station named Moorehouse, where she was to have 
been met by Mr. Graham, and taken to his home, some dis- 
tance from the station. For some reason the train did not 
stop at Moorehouse and against her protest the conductor 
carried her to Julietta, where he directed her t» get off, 
saying that a conveyance would be thereto take her back to 
Moorehouse. There was no conveyance, and she was obliged 
to walk to Grabam’s house, a distance of five miles, 
where she arrived some time after 9 o'clock at 
night. Although appellee entered the train under 
an implied contract for her transportation to Moorehouse, 
when appellant carried her beyond that point, against her 
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will, it ceased to carry her as a passenger for hire and be- 
came a wrongdoer, responsible fur whatever injury or in- 
convenience resulting therefrom. When appellant set appel- 
lee down at Julietta it did so at the peril of having to 
respond in damages for whatever injury she might sustain 
from being so carried out of her way, and she bad a right 
to — the various vexations, anuoyances, frights, injuries 
and sufferings, both of a physical and mental character, to 
which she was subjected during her journey on foot to the 
house of Graham, and to have these taken into account in 
estimating her damages. Judgment affirmed. 


Obligation to Keep Warehouse and Yard in 

Good Order. 

In the case of Gleason & Harmon against the Central 
Railroad Co., the Georgia Supreme Court has just decided 
as follows: 

1. A railroad company which owns a warehouse or place 
of deposit for goods and freight which are to be delivered to 
consignees stands upon the same footing as to liability for 
injuries to persons and property by reason of not having 
safe and secure roads and ways for ingress and egress to and 
from such freight as any other person. Its liability is the 
— as that of others in like cirenmstances; no greater and 
no less. 

This Court has held that where a railroad had a cotton 
yard it was the duty of the company to keep the yard and 
flooring in such order for public use as not to occasion dam- 
age to property of those who are compelled to use it; and if 
damage results from the negligence of the company or its 
agents, it will be liable. If the property owner or his agent 
and the company were both at fault the doctrine of appor- 
tionment of damages would apply. 

2. Wherethe Court has given in charge to the jury princi- 
ples which are afterward embodied in separate requests by 
a party to the case, he is not bound to repeat them. 

3. All the issues of fact having been fairly left to the jury 
and passed upon by them, there being no violation of Jaw in 
the instructions of the Court, and he being satisfied with 
the finding, this Court will not interfere with his discretion 
in refusing a new trial. 

Judgment affirmed. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Alabama Great Southern.—At the general meeting 
in London, England, recently, the report presented for 1883 
shows that the gross earnings of the line were $1,058,763, 
as compared with $856,757 in 1882, showing an increase of 
$202,005, or 23.6 per cent. The receipts per mile in 1883 
were $3,589, as against $2,904 in 1882—an increase of $685 
per mile. The passenger receipts show an increase of 38 per 
cent. The directors regret that the operating expenses 
amounted to 71.14 per cent., as against '70.08 in 1882. It 
is hoped that this figure may be considerably reduced in the 
current year. Of the 25,000 additional A preferenee shares, 
the issue of which was authorized in 1883, 6,000 were placed 
during the year. The accounts of the American corpora- 
tion show a balance tothe credit of net revenue of $198,278, 
or £40,798, which includes the sum of $2,959, or £609, 
brougbt forward on Dec. 31, 1882. After providing for the 
dividend on the A preference shares and for the payment of 
tbe subsidy to the Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacific 
Juuction Co. to Dec. 31, 1883, there remains a balance of 
seen, Oe the directors recommend should be carried 
forward. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This_ company’s en- 
gineers are surveying a line from Socorro, N. M., to Silver 
City, where connection will be made with the branch from 
Demivg which the compeny purchased a few months ago. 
It is said that the line will be continued from Silver City, 
southwest to Benson, Arizona. This branch, if built, will 
give the company a connection with its Sonora line inde- 
pendent of the Soutbern Pacific. 

This company has let a contract for the construction of 
extensive wood preserving works at Las Vegas, N. M., 
where ties and timber for use on the road will be treated. 

The Lake Valley Branch of this road is completed, and 
was opened for traffic this week. It is one of the branches 
built under the New Mexican Railroad charter and runs 
from Nutt, N. M., 28 miles northeast of Deming, northwest 
to Lake Valley, a distance of 18 miles. 


Boston & Albany.—The Boston Advertiser of April 18 
says: ‘*This company presented a petition to the Newton 
Board of Aldermen yesterday afternoon, asking that the 
location of the Newton circuit road, as now surveyed, be 

ranted. A hearing on the matter was fixed for May 6. 

‘he estimated cost of the construction of the line, as now 
surveyed, aggregates $205,318, which is divided as follows: 
Land damages, $23,295; excavation and filling, $60,000; 
masonry, $52,014; bridges (iron), $36,400; steel rails, 
ties, joints, ballast, ete., $54,220: connecting with 
main line, $1,000. fencing $2,880 ; building three stations, 
$10,000; signals, $3,000; and 10 per cent. of estimated 
cost, exclusive of land damage, added, $22,000. The total 
length of the proposed line is 3.07 miles; maximum grade, 
63.36 per mile ; highway crossingsat grade, 2; crossings 
over highways, 3; under highways, 2. [tis the intention 
of the Boston & Albany torun their suburban passenger 
trains out on the main line to Riverside, and then by the 
new spur across to Newton Highlands and into Boston, and 
running them out on the branch and back on the main line 
in thesame way. A larger number of trains can be run in 
this way than at present.” 


Boston & Maine and the Eastern.—In the United 
States Circuit Court in Boston, April 19, a complaint was 
filed by F. W. Hill and other stockholders of the Maine 
Central Co. asking for an injunction to restrain the Eastern 
Co. from completing the lease of its road to the Boston & 
Maine. The petitioners claim that a majority of the stock 
of the Maine Central Co. being held by the Eastern Co. 
the lease would place that company entirely under the 
control of the Boston & Maine, and enable the last named 
company to elect a board of directors and to set aside the 
traflic contracts now in force, and would also make it possi- 
ble to exercise unjust discrimination against the Maine 
Central Co. in such manner as to make that company unable 
to pay dividends on its stock, or even interest on its bonds. 
The petitioners represent that, being bolders of a minority 
of the stock, they cannot act through the board of directors, 
and ask that relief may be given them through the courts. 
The case was set for hearing in June next. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—An ad- 
ditional contract for grading 25 miles on the extension of 
the Pacific Division has been let to C. C. Smith, of La 
Crosse, Wis. This make 75 miles under contract, from 
Spirit Lake, Ia., to near Pipestone, Minn. The extension is 
to run into Dakota. 


Jalifornia Southern.—A circular issued by President 
Nickerson, from the office in Boston, says: ‘‘ The recent 
heavy storms in California have seriously damaged our 
property, and, although the extent of the loss is not fully 

own, it is estimated by Superintendent Victor at from 
$200,000 to $250,000. The whole road is badly broken anu 





damaged, but the greatest damage is through Temecula 
Cafion, where all our ——- with two stone abutments and 
four miles of rails and fastepiugs, have been swept away, 
while the grade for 13 miles is very badly damaged. Since 
the wash-outs it has been impossible to run any trains 
through, and Superintendent Victor writes that the country 
is so — flooded it is impossible to make a reliable esti- 
mate of the cost of repairs, but that it will take about two 
months to repair the road after the materials are on hand. 
He also writes that the prospects are very favorable for the 
crops, and that it is of the utmost importance to repair the 


road in time to secure the business. I have already sent Mr. | 


John F. Anderson, a very able ——_ of long experience, 
who has reached the line, and will report the condition in 
which he finds the road, the materials required and the cost 
of ‘epee The company is without funds to repair the 
road. : 

‘* Under these circumstances I hastily called together as 
many of the large stockholders as I could, and 17 were 
present at the meeting, held Saturday, April 12, 1884. 
After discussing the situation, the parties present voted 
unanimously that the stockholders requested to sub- 
scribe 10 per cent, on the value of their stock as a loan 
to the company, to save the property from disaster, said 
loan to be secured in such manner as a committee appointed 
should decide. The committee consisted of Messrs. O. W. 
Peabody, Arthur Sewall, E. W. Converse and Walter L. 
Frost. This committee has since reported, and recommends 
that for the purpose of raising the money to make the re- 
pairs the company place a second mortgage on the eyone f 
to the extent of $5,000 per mile, increasing the capital stoc 
the same amount, and that a cir be sent to 
the stockholders proposing a loan to be made to 
the company for one year, in blocks of $500; each of 
said blocks to be secured with the company’s note, drawing 
7 per cent. interest and 214 per cent. commission, with collat- 
eral for each $500, as follows : $250 in the company’s first- 
mortgage bonds, $750 in its second-mortgage 6 per cent. 
bonds, the first coupon on which shall be due April 1, 1885; 


.and 10 shares of its capital stock. Said collateral to be put 


into the hands of Warren Sawyer, trustee, and said trustee 
to certify on each note that he holds the collateral for the 
benefit of the parties making the loan. The committee 
recommended raising $303.500, and under this subscription 
each holder of 50 shares of stock is entitled to subsribe for 
one block of $500.” 


California & Nevada.—This company was organized 
some time ago to build a narrow-gauge road from Oakland, 
Cal., by way of Livermore and Modesto to Bodie, to connect 
with the Carson & Coloradoroad. A branch to $Stock- 
ton was also proposed. ‘The company claims to have ex- 
pended considerable money iu grading and purchase of 
right of way, and is now trying to raise money for the 
completion of the first section of the road from Oakland to 
Walnut Creek, 30 miles, by the issue of mortgage bonds, 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Va}ley.—The track on this road 
is now laid to Greensboro, N. C., 97 miles from Fayetteville, 
and the work of finishing up is progressing as fast as possi- 
ble. The road wiil be opened in about two weeks, when 
several excursions over the line will be given. The working 
force will then be transferred to the extension south of 
he ea in order to complete it to Shoe Heel as soon as 
possible. 


Chester & Lenoir.—Track on this road is now laid to 
Icard Road, N. C., 9 miles beyond the last point noted and 
17 miles from Hickory. There remain but three miles to be 
laid to reach the terminus at Lenoir, but this will take some 
little time, as the recent heavy rains have caused several 
bad wash-outs in the road-bed. The road, which is operated 
by the Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta Co., will be 110 
miles long, from Chester, 8. C., to Lenoir, N.C. It is of 3 
ft. gauge. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—This company’s statement for 
4 aged and the two months ending Feb. 29 is as fol- 
ows: 


-—-——February.—— --—-Two months.-—— 
884. 84. 





3. 884. 1883. 
Earnings........ $266.072 $253,446 $546.693 $505,416 
Expenses........ 199,049 192,670 414,061 404,385 
Net earnings.. $67.023 $60,771 $132,632 $101,031 
Per ct. of exps.. 73.8 76.1 75.7 80.4 


For the two months this shows an increase of $41,277, or 
8.2 per cent., in gross earnings ; an increase of $9,676, or 
2.4 per cent., in expenses, and a resulting gain in net earn- 
ngs of $31,601, or 31.3 per cent. 

For March the gross earnings were $308.111, against 
$337,795 in March, 1883; a decrease of $29,684, or 8.8 per 
cent. The statement says: ‘‘ The decrease in gross earnings 
for the month of March in comparing the estimated earn- 
ings for 1884, with the actual earnings for 1883, is only 
apparent, for the reason that in March, 1883, a change in 
the method of determining the earnings ——_ to each 
month was inaugurated which concentrated in the accounts 
of that month about $66,000 of the revenue which would 
otherwise have appeared in February and April.” 

For the company’s Elizabethtown, Lexington & Big 
Sandy line the statement for February and the two months 
is as follows: 


ce ey 


-—-Two months.-——, 
1 . 1884. 
$55,498 





Earnings......... $45,949 $93,237 $103,391 
Expenses... .... 37,655 47,215 81,537 93,123 

Net earnings.... $8,294 $8,283 $11,800 $10,268 
P.c. of exp’s...... 81.8 85.1 87.4 90.1 


For the two months this shows a decrease of $10,054, or 
9.9 per cent., in gross earnings, with a decrease of $11,586, 
or 12.3 per cent., in expenses, and a resulting gain in net 
earnings of $1,532, or 14.9 per cent. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The stockholders of this 
company will be asked to vote on June 26 on the question of 
purchasing the Chicago, Iowa & Nebraska, the Cedar Rap- 
ids & Misssouri River and the Maple River roads, and of 
issuing 147,675 shares of new stock in payment for those 
roads. The Chicago & Northwestern Co. will issue its stock 
for that of the purchased roads, and will assume all their 
liabilities. The roads are now all leased and worked by the 
Northwestern, and the rentals paid last year amounted to 
considerably more than will be required to pay interest on 
the bonds assumed and dividends on the new stock. 

The proposed terms of consolidation of these Blair roads, 
so called, with the Northwestern are in brief these: Chicago, 
lowa & Nebraska stock to be exchanged for Northwestern 
on the basis of 1 share for 114 Northwestern common, assets 
to be transferred, and all debts and obligations to be 
guaranteed by the Northwestern. Cedar Rapids & Missouri 
River common stock to be exchanged share for share, the 
preferred to be exchanged in multiples of 10 shares for 
25-year 7 per cent. bonds, to be guaranteed by the North- 
western and secured by mortgage on the road between 
Cedar Rapids and Boone, and shares less than 10 
to be paid for in cash by the Northwestern 
at the market price of the preferred stock, the North- 
western to assume and guarantee the payment of principal 





and interest of all the bonds of the Cedar Rapids & Mis- 
souri River Railroad. Maple River stock to the amount of 
20,328 shares to be exchanged for Northwestern] share for 
share, the latter to assume and guarantee principal and in- 
terest of all Maple River bonds. Freemont, Elkhorn & 
Missouri Valley stock to be sold at par and payment made 
in 25-year 5 per cent. Northwestern debentures at par, 
holdings of less than 10 shares to be paid for in cash, the 
Northwestern to guarantee principal and interest of the 6 
per cent. 50-year consolidated bonds, to receive all assets 
and pay all debts. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—Notice 
has been filed with the Secretary of State, of Wisconsin, of 
the purchase by this ge of the Eau Claire & Chippewa 
Falls Railroad. The transfer is nominal, as the has 
always been practically owned by the Omaha Company. 


Cincinnati & Eastern.—Track on this road is now 
laid to Rushtown, O., 10 miles east of the late terminus at 
Henley and 100 miles from Cincinnati. The grading on 
the extension to Portsmouth is well advanced, and the 
bridge over the Scioto River is in progress, so that there 
will be little delay in the tracklaying. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.— 
A dispatch from Cincinnati, April 19, says : ‘“‘ The directors 
of this company have approved the sale of an interest in 
the Grand Central Station to the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, makin 
the three roads equal owners. This relieves the first nam 
company from making special provision for the payment of 
its floating debt, and the committee appointed to issue pre- 
ferred stock for that purpose has been discharged. The 
station has been enlarged, and will probably be used by 
other roads.” 

Cincinnati Northwestern.—This poem one J has been 
organized by the persons who some time ago bought at fore- 
closure sale the College Hill road, a short suburban line 
running out of Cincinnati. The new company —— 
extending the road to Connersville, Ind., and has completed 
arrangements for beginning work. The Treasurer has been 
instructed to contract for steel rails and for several other 
purchases of material. 


Cincinnati, Van Wert & Michigan.—The trustees 
of the estate of Graff, Bennett & Co., of Pittsburgh, have 
sold to this company the Paulding & Ceci) road running 
from Cecil, O., to Paulding Furnace, 6 miles, which was 
owned by the estate. The price paid was $86,500. The 
road will be used as part of the line of this company. 


Columbus, Hope & Greensburg.—This road is now 
completed to Columbus, Ind., 11 miles westward from 
the late terminus at Hope, and 28 miles from Greensburg. 
The stations on the new line are: Greensburg, Ewington, 
Burney, Hartsville Crossing, Hope, and Columbus. The 
road will be worked as a branch of the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis & Chicago line, with which it connects at 
Greensburg, 

Denver & Rio Grande.—In a suit brought by this 
company in the New York Supreme Court against the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Co., a temporary injunction has been 
issued restraining the latter company from enforcing a 
certain article of the lease, which provides that D. C. Dodge 
shall be Manager of the leased road. 


Fargo Southern.—A contract bas been let to George 
Foley of Fargo, Dak., for completing the tracklaying on this 
road. He will begin work at once at both ends of the 
track at Hickson, Dak., and Wabpeton. 


Fort Worth & Southwestern.—Tbhis company has 
been organized to build a railroad from Forth Worth, Tex., 
southwest to Brownwood, about 120 miles. A considerable 
amount has been subscribed and several towns along the 
line have promised large amounts. 


Grand Forks, Crookston & Lake Superior.— 
Work will be begun on this road as soon as arrangements 
can be made for a connection with the Northern Pacific. 
The company has now a party of engineers in the field 
surveying the pro line from Grand Forks eastward to 
Brainerd, about 175 miles. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—At a meeting of the bond- 
holders of the Continental Improvement Co., to be held in 
Philadelphia, May 15, they will be asked to consent ‘‘ to 
the issue by the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad Co. of 
certain bonds, which shall take precedence of the income 
bonds of said railroad company, forming part of the security 
ee ae for the redemption of said bonds of the Continental 

mprovement Co., such new issue of bonds by the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railroad Co. to be used in settlement of 
the debt owing by that company to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. and the Pennsylvania Company.” 


Grand Trunk.—A dispatch from Toronto, Ont., says : 
‘* Delegates from the local trainmen who interviewed - 
eral Manager Hickson of the Grand Trunk at Montreal 
recently have been presented with Superintendent Spicer’s 
ultimatum. This document requests the delegates to inform 
the Toronto trainmen that diminishing receipts compel the 
Grand Trunk management to order a reduction of 5 
per cent. on the wages of all train-hands_ receivin 
over $1 per day. This reduction, if accepted, wil 
come into immediate effect, and will be continued for 
six months, when it is believed the close of navi- 
gation will give an impetus to freight transportation, which 
will enable the company to return to the present rate of 
wages; at all events, Mr. Spicer promises that the reduction 
will cease after the lapse of 2i weeks. A meeting of the 
trainmen has been called to discuss the situation. It is prob- 
able that after the ‘engineers announced their determina- 
tion to accept a 5 per cent. reduction the trainmen will suc- 
— to the inevitable, and not take the chances of a long 
strike.” 

The latest advices are that the trainmen have decided to 
— the reduction of wages, and that there will be no 
strike. 

A dispatch of April 23 from London says: “ The half- 
yearly meeting of the Grand Trunk Railway was beld to. 
day. The report of the directors was unanimously adopted, 
and the agreement with the Welland Railroad Co. for 
the consolidation of that undertaking with the Grand Trunk 
was ratified by a resolution. Some little criticism of the 
terms of the agreement was indulged in, but the resolution 
was practically unanimous. During the discussion on the 
condition of the Grand Trunk several speakers protested 
strongly against the action of the Dominion Government in 
subsidizing out of public taxation a road (the Canadian 
Pacific) in order that it might be better enabled to diminish 
the value of investments in the Grand Trunk.” 


Honduras.—The President of Honduras has granted a 
very valuable railroad concession to three New York ¢api- 
talists—William H. Warner, H. K. Wheelerand M. O. Shel- 
don. A land grant of eight squure miles on each side of 
the track for each mile of road constructed is to ——. to 
any company orgapized by these gentlemen, on ee ree | 
a railroad by Aug. 1, 1887. from Trujillo (a seaport of 5, 
inhabitants) to the Roman River, a distance of 20 miles. 
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The road is then to extend for a distance of 50 miles up the 
Arenal Valley. It will traverse a country very rich in cab- 
inet and dye woods. 


Houston, East & West Texas.—This company offered 
to extend its road from the present terminus to Shreveport, 
La., provided that city would give $50,000 and the right of 
way and grounds for station and shops. The proposition 
has been accepted, and work will be begun at once at 


Shreveport and Nacogdoches, Tex., the present northern’ 


terminus of the line. 


IHinois Central.—This company’s statement for March - 


shows earnings from traffic during that month as follows : 





1884. 1883. Decrease. P.c. 

Illinois lines, and 
Southern Division..$852,816 $931,933 $79,117 8.5 
Iowa leased lines..... 140,597 204,934 64,337 31.4 
TORR. cosinor) -echten $993,413 $1,136,867 $143,454 12.6 


Tbe Land Department reports that during the month 
1,588 acres of land were sold for $8,313. The collections 
on land accounts during the month amounted to $6,975. 

Tracklaying has been resumed on the Canton, Aberdeen 
& Nashville Branch of the Southern Division, and work is 
progressing steadily. The terminal grounds at Aberdeen, 
Miss., have been laid out and work begun on the station 
buildiogs. The heavy work on this branch at Blanton’s 
Gap is now about finished. 


Ilwaco, Shoalwater Bay & Gray’s Harbor.—This 
company will shortly begin work on the section of its road 
from Ilwaco, Wash. Ter., at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, northward to the southern end of Shoalwater Bay, 
a distance of 8 miles. When this is finished work will 
begun on another section of 15 miles, from the north end 
of Shoalwater Bay north to Gray’s Harbor. 


Long Island North Shore.—The old project for a 
railroad along the north shore of Long Island from Long 
Island City to Huntington has been revived, and it is said 
rang © = otiations are now in progress for the money required 
to build it. 


Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—The tracklayérs 
working northward from Baton Rouge, La., have made 
rapid progress lately, and the rails are down to a point 42 
miles northward from that city. Work is also in progress 
on the tracklaying from Vicksburg southward. 


Lowell & Framingham.—tThe stockholders of this 
company will meet April 26, to vote on the question of 
ratifying a consolidation with the Old Colony Co. The road 
is now leased to that company. 


Michigan & Ohio.—This company has let a contract to 
Mr. T. H. Hamilton, of Toledo, O., for construction of 
repair shops at Marshall, Mich. Tbe ground for the shops 
has been graded and work upon them will be begun at once. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This com- 


pany’s statement for March and the nine months of the fiscal! 
year from July 1 to March 31 is as follows : 


——-March.——-—. -——--Nine months.———, 





1884. 1883. 1883-84. 1882-83. 
Earnings....... $206.819 $206,163 $1,831,212 $1,780,348 
Expenses....... 118,880 115,664 999,728 987,689 
Net earnings.. $87,938 $90,499 $831,484 $792,659 
Interest and 
CUR ays icicee ete cn5 ck, 6 Rasaccce 497,707 488,662 
NG oo 5 Gantacssd as wens skene $333,777 $304,037 


For the nine months this shows an increase of $50,864, or 
2.9 per cent., in gross earnings; an increase of $12,039, or 
1.2 per cent., in expenses; an increase of $38,825, or 4.9 
per cent., in net earnings, and an increase of $29,740, or 9.8 
per cent., in surplus income. 


New York & Long Branch.—The taking of evidence 
in the suit to prevent the breaking of the contract under 
which the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. uses this road was 
continued in New York, April 22, but nothing specially 
new was brought out. The hearing was adjourned until 
April 29, in Philadelphia. 


New York & New England.—The United States 
Circuit Court has issued orders allowing the Receiver to pay 
the claims of a number of small creditors from cash balance 
on hand. The Court also authorized the Receiver to issue 
second mortgage bonds sufficient to pay Thomas Potter, 
contractor, for the work done in filling up South Bostcn 
Flats, the bonds to be issued at par and to an amount to be 
agreed upon by the referees. 

The consideration of the petition of the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Co.. for an order directing the Receiver to 
pay its claim for $125,000 has been postponed until June 28. 

In response to a question from the Judge, Receiver Clark 
said that if the gains shown in January and February were 
maintained ae the year the road would he able to pay 
its fixed ——_ or the year. Tbe gains in those months 
showed $50, per month better than last year. 

In postponing the matter to June 28 Judge Shipman said 
that would be just before coupon day, and if Mr. Clark 
coud then show that he had funds above those needed to pay 
the coupons the Erie would then have some chance of get- 
ting some money. 


New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk.—Mr. W. L. 
Scott, President of this company, has issued - the following 
circular : ‘‘ The Eastern Shore ilroad Co. having been 
consolidated with this company, the line from Delmar to 
Crisfield will hereafter be operated in connection with the 
line from Peninsula Junction to Pocomoke City, and will be 
known as the New York. Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad.” 

The company, therefore, owns and operates the line from 
Delmar, the terminus of the Delaware Railroad, to Crisfield, 
Md., 38 miles, and the line from Peninsula Junction (21 
miles south of Delmar) to Pocomoke. 10 miles. It is building 
en from Pocomoke to Cherrystone, Va., about 65 
miles. 

New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—In Newark, N. 
J., April 18, the Chancellor heard arguments on the appli- 
cation of the Receiver of the North River Construction Co. 
for leave to accept $15,000,000 in second-mortgage bonds 
in full satisfaction of that company’s claim against the New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo Co. The adjustment of 
the accounts of the twe companies was left to arbitration 
and the amount due the construction company was fixed 
by the arbitrators at about $7,500,000. The application of 
the Receiver was made on this decision and in accordance 
with the general plan proposed for the relief of the West 
Shore Co. The application was opposed by some of the 
creditors of the construction company, and the decision of 
the Court was reserved. 


Ohio River.—Work on this road is progressing well, 
nearly all the gaps made by the floods in the Ohio River 
this spring having been filled up. The company hopes to 
have trains running between Parkersburg, W. Va., ‘and 
Wheeling by the Ist of July, 


Oregon & Transcontinental.—A letter signed by 


Work, Strong & Co.; Decker, Howell & Co.; Brayton, Ives 





& €o.; W.S. Nichols & Co.; John H. Davis & Co.; Brody, 
McClellan & Co., and others, representing the holders of 
over 100,000 shares of the Oregon & Transcontinental Com- 

ny, was sent on April 18 to President Wm. Endicott, at 

oston, making the following requests: (1.) That a full 
statement of the company’s assets and liabilities be fur- 
nished at once. (2.) That the office and books of the com- 
pany be returned without delay. to New York, where the 
greater part of the company’s property and stockholders 
are. (3.) That he will inform them whether the directors of 
the company are preparing any plan for putting indehted- 
ness into more favorable form, and for relieving it from 
some of its burdensome contracts. 

They state that they have great faith in the inherent 
value of the property, and express confidence that diligent 
and intelligent effort will eventually bring it triumphantly 
from its embarrassments. 

President Endicott has addressod a letter to the New 
York stockholders in reply to the one above referred to, 
which contains the following: 

‘*] must protest against the implication of the letter that 
there has ever been any disposition on the part of the di- 
rectors of the Oregon & Transcontinental Co. to withhold 
from stockholders information as to the affairs of the com- 
pany. So faras Iam aware no stockholder has ever been 
refused any information proper to be communicated, 
though it bas not always been possible to be accurate, owing 
to the many unsettled accounts for construction, etc. 

‘*The officers of the.company have no possible motive for 
concealment. 

** As to the removal of the officers of the company to New 
York, I have only to say that the Assistant ‘l'reasurer, witb 
the books, had been transferred there before the receipt of 
your letter, and wiil remain there. 

“Mr. Elijah Smith, who is in charge of the affairs at 
the New York office, will show to any of you a statement of 
the assets and aggregate llabilities of the company. 

“‘T deem it improper to make public exhibit of the names 
of the creditors, with the collateral held by each, as I know 
it to be distasteful to many of them, and I have already 
received requests from several that the details of their loans 
be withheld from public inspection. 

‘“‘As the inquiry has often been made in New York papers 
as to what has become of the large capital of the company, 
it may not be inopportune to remind the stockholders that 
the shrinkage of market price in the Northern Pacific and 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. stocks, held in December 
last by the O & T. Co., will amount during the past year to 
more than $20,000,000, or more than $50 per share upon O. 
& T. stock. 

‘In regard to maturing a funding scheme, I can only say 
that it has been much discussed, but it seems hardly practi- 
cable to attempt it with success until later in the year. The 
$8,000,000 loan matures Dec. 31, and the remaining indebt- 
edness of the company at a somewhat remote date, so that 
the collateral is not at present available. There is much 
reason to expect that the summer business upon both the 
Northern Pacific and the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
lines will be such as very much to strengthen the collateral 
which the company will have to offer as security for a long 
loan. The annual meeting of the corporation will occur 
within 60 days, and, as changes in the management are pos- 
sible, it seems to me more appropriate to leave that matter 
for a new board of directors to deal with. 

‘*The company’s officers have endeavored té° bring the 
company from the very critical condition in Which it was 
found in December last into one of undoubted - solvency, to 
adjust and pay the floating indebtedness which proved tuo 
be much larger than had been anticipated, and generally to 
bring the affairs into snug condition. Much the larger part 
of this work has been accomplished, and it now remains to 
be seen how far the development of the Northwestern terri- 
tory will make good the expectations which led to the 
organization of the company.” 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co.—The directors of this 
company have declared a dividend of 114 per cent., payable 
May 1. The report shows for nine months ending Feb. 29, 
1884, and Feb. 28, 1883, the following : 








1883-84. 1882-83. Increase. P. c. 

Earnings........ ....$3,633,607 $3,036,916 $596,691 19.9 
Expenses... ........ 2,563,085 2,379,324 183,761 7.7 
Net earnings......$1,070,522 $657,592 $412,930 62.8 


The President remarks upon this that ‘‘the above exhibit 
shows the net earnings from June 1, 1883, to Feb. 29, 1884, 
to have been $1,070,522, or a trifle more than 7 per cent. 
perannum. During this period we have continued the pay- 
ments of $20,000 per month on account of the bonds, and 
paid the last claim of the city against the company for the 
personal taxes of 1881, amounting to $111,150. The out- 
look for the coming year gives me every reason to believe 
our earnings will be much larger and at a very slight 
increase of expenses, inasmuch as supplies of all kinds are 
cheaper, especially coal.” The company has now $1,118,000 
cash on hand (prior to the payment of the dividend). 


Pennsylvania.—The Susquehanna & Clearfield Branch 
is now completed and will soon be opened for business. It 
starts from Keating, Pa., on the Philadelphia & Erie Divis- 
ion, just where that road leaves the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna and begins the ascent of the Sinnemahoning 
Valley, and follows up the West Branch 22 miles to Kart- 
haus in Clearfield County. The new road taps the Snow 
Shoe coal district on its northern side, and reaches some 
valuable coal deposits which have never been developed, 
owing to lack of transportation. The road is the final 
realization of a project first started nearly 40 years ago. 


People’s Railway Co.—This extraordinary euterprise 
has been very quiet for some time, but was brought into 
prominence in San Francisco the other day by a fight be- 
tween the President and one of the directors. the latter hav- 
ing accused the President of obtaining $90,000 cash in 
subscriptions for which he had not accounted. He also 
charged that the President bad prepared to issue $20,000,- 

in bonds, taking what he could get for them. If the 
company had actually received $90,000 in cash. which is 
somewhat doubtful, it is evident that the people of Cali- 
fornia are much more gullible than those of the Eastern 
states, where the amount subscribed to the. stock was ex- 
ceedingly small. 


Pittsburgh & Allegheny Central.—A writ of quo 
warranto has been issued against this company, requiring 
its officers to show on what ground they claim to have the 
franchises and privileges of a railroad corporation. It is 
alleged in the complaint that the company has no intention 
of building the projected road, but has been organized only 
to sell out to other parties. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—The Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph ot April 18 says: ‘‘ It isnow said that the Pitts- 
burgh & Western may become an active competitor of the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad for a considerable amount of 
traffic heretofore controlled by the latter. As foreshadowed, 
the plan of the Pittsburgh & Western is to complete the 
standard gauge track from Butler to Callery Junction, and 
to run a new route to Petrolia via Greece City, Millerstown 





and Karns City, avoiding several long trestles, heavy grades 
and sharp curves, and following the Bear Creek Valley 
below Martinsburg. This route was surveyed two years 
ago, being much shorter than the one at present in use, and 
will give the Pittsburgh & Western an hour’s advantage in 
time over the Valley road.” 


Portland & Ogdensburg.—The United States Circuit 
Court for New Hampshire, having taken concurrent action 
with the Maine courts in appointing General Anderson as 
Receiver of this road, has made a proper decree. The Court 
is now considering a motion of the Receiver for authority 
to issue $100,000 in certificates to be used in improvements 
on the road. 


Preston & Smithville.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from Smithville. Ga., on the Cen- 
tral Railroad, west by north to Preston, the county seat cf 
Webster County, a distance of about 24 miles. Work on 
the road will be very light. 


San Antonio & Aransas.—A project is being worked 
up for a railroad from San Antonio, Tex., southwest to 
Rockport, on Aransas Bay, a distance of 130 miles. It is 
said that an offer has been made by parties in New York to 
take hold of the enterprise provided sufficient money is 
raised in Texas to complete the grading. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.— 
The Governing Committee has placed the following securities 
on the lists at the Stock Exchange : 

Louisville & Nashville, $10,000,000 trust-mortgage bonds, 
dated March 1, 1882. 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, $5,000,000 stock and 
$1,494,000 first mortgage bonds. 

New York, Lake Erie & Western, $5,000.000 collateral 
trust bonds. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—Work is soon to be 
begun on the bridge over the Arkansas River at Van Buren, 
Ark., where transfer is now made by ferry. The specifica- 
tions are being prepared and contracts will be let as soon 
as possible. The bridge will be 1,800 ft. long and will have 
a draw-span 360 ft. in length. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—On the after- 
noon of April 16 the first train crossed the great stone 
bridge of this company over the Mississippi below the Falls 
of St. Anthony. The train consisted of a locomotive and a 
passenger car carrying several officers of the road. This 
bridge is on the company’s new short line between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and is the first and only stone bridge over 
the Mississippi. 


Texas Trunk.—It is said that that owners‘of this road 
bave made an arrangement with parties in New York to 
advance the money for an extension of this road at least 
100 miles southeast of its present terminus. 


Union Pacific.—A dispatch from Philadelphia, Apri 
21, says: ‘‘Oliver Ames, of Massachusetts, to-day filed in 
the United States Circuit Court his answer to the petition 
of the Union Pacific Railway Co. asking for his removal 
from the receivership of the Crédit Mobilier. The railway 
company succeeded to the franchises of the Union Pacific 
Railroad and got a judgment against the Crédit Mobilier 
in New York for $1,299,365. The petitioners allege 
that Ames had done nothing toward winding up the 
affairs of the C1édit Mobilier, which is alleged to be 
insolvent. Ames has taken proceedings to have the New 
York judgment opened, and at the same time is pressing a 
suit pending in Boston by the Crédit Mobilier against the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. to recover on a promissory note 
for $2,000,000, given by the latter in settling an account. 
He declares that it is the intention of the Union Pacific 
Raiway Co. to use the New York judgment as a set-off in the 
Massachusetts suit. That judgment, he says, was obtained 
by fraud. ; - 

‘* Ames, in speaking of the judgment obtained in New 
York, says, upon information and belief, that a majority 
of the stock of the Crédit Mobilier of America is and was at 
the time of his appointment as Receiver of the company 
owned by the petitioner or held by the persons acting in his 
behalf and in its interest; that the officers of the Crédit Mo- 
bilier, including its President and directors, were all chosen 
or appointed by the petitioner; that all its books and papers 
and property of every nature are in the possession of 
the petitioner, or of its servants or agents, and that 
its President, upon whom the summons in the suit in New 
York was served, was, and isa director of the petitioner, 
and he avers that the judgment was obtained by collusion 
between the petitioner and its officers, whom it had ap- 
pointed officers of the Crédit Mobilier. He denies upon in- 
formation and belief that the amount of money for which 
judgment was recovered is justly due from the Crédit 
Mobilier to the petitioner. 

‘*Mr. Ames denies that the Crédit Mobilier is insolvent, 
and declares that when it shail have recovered its claim 
from the Union Pacific Railroad Co. it will have more than 
enough to pay its debts. He says that the appointment of 
a citizen of Pennsylvania as Receiver would be inconvenient, 
as he could not conveniently attend to the prosecution of 
the litigation in Massachusetts that must for a time form 
one of the most important duties of the Receiver. He asks 
that the Court restrain the petitioner from interfering with 
him, and order it to deliver up to him the books and papers 
in relation to the Crédit Mobilier, all of which he avers are 
in its possession, The matter was put on the regular list 
for argument.” 

In the United States Supreme Court§ in Washington, 
April 21, a decision was given in the suits brought 
by the state of Kansas against this company, to set 
aside the consolidation of the Union Pacific and the Kansas 
Pacific companies. The case had been carried to the 
Supreme Court on an appeal from an order of the Circuit 
Court remanding the case to the state courts of Kansas, in 
which the suits were originally brought. ‘lhe Supreme 
Court bas decided that the suits have arisen under the laws 
of the United States and that they were properly removable 
to the Federal Court under the statutes. The order to 
remand the cases to the state court is therefore reversed 
and the United States Circuit Court is directed to entertain 
the suits and to proceed with them. 

This company will shortly begin work on an extension of 


its Omaha & Republican Valley Branch from Stromberg, 
Neb., southwest through Sutton. The terminus is not yet 
decided upon. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—Tracklaying on 
the extension to Shreveport, La., has been resumed, a large 
shipment cf rails having arrived. The material for the 
draw-bridge over Bayou Danchitte is being{delivered, and 
work is progressing rapidly. 


Washington, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The parties 
who bought this property of the old company of this name 
at foreclosure sale, met at Harrisonburg, Va., April 18, and 
completed a new organization. At this meeting it was 
decided at once to go ahead with construction of the road 
from Harrisonburg west to the Dora coal fields, a distance 
of 17 miles, Further construction will be begun as soon as 
rights of way are settled. 








